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Editor's 
Introduction 


Frances O'Neill 
Acting Editor 
Northern Illinois University 


Consistency, Emerson is reported to have said, is the hobgoblin of 
little minds. Is it then a measure of the largeness of our own minds that, 
for many of us, biography is so beguiling? The fascination of biography, 
I suspect, lies not so much in the narration of heroic deeds, nor in the 
explication of deep theories, as in the exposure of those quirky little 
aspects of personality which reveal how truly contradictory is the nature 
of man. How is it, we ask ourselves, that a man, say, Bertrand Russell, 
can at the same time be so sublime in the practice of his profession and 
so goatish in the exercise of his libido? Surely sublimity and goatishness 
are incommensurate qualities; we have difficulty believing that they can 
somehow be integrated within a single personality. 

Yet, so seductive is the attraction ofincommensurability that we find 
ourselves drawn to just those people whose qualities seem so at odds with 
one another. Such attraction carries with it, for many of us, the whiff of 
the forbidden. Perhaps it is generational; my generation grew up trust- 
ing what one of our contributors describes as “propositional discourse.” 
We were properly awed by the incontrovertible truth of logic and trained 
to disdain contradictions. In our high school geometry classes we reveled 
in using the indirect proof to reveal the inconsistencies and contradic- 
tions of another’s argument. The coexistence of contraries, Emerson 
notwithstanding, was the certain sign of a good argument gone bad. It 
has only been in later life that I have learned that incommensurability 
is often more disclosive of truth than even the disjunctive syllogism. 

This lesson was reinforced last summer while on a canoe trip into 
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Canada with my husband, son, and daughter-in-law. My husband has a 
submerged tinge of Calvinism, which 34 years of marriage to a Deweyan 
pragmatist has failed to eradicate. So I was not surprised when, on a 
particularly grim portage, he answered my rather querulous question, 
“Are we having fun yet?” with a question of his own. “Are we feeling pain 
yet?” Pain and fun are surely two states for which no common measure 
exists. Yet how inextricably entwined are the two, a fact William James 
recognized when he observed that, “sufferings and hardships do not, as 
a rule, abate the love of life; they seem, on the contrary, usually to give 
it a keener zest.” Perhaps James is correct. It did not seem too far- 
fetched, at the end of that grueling portage, to imagine that the air had 
never been clearer, the pines never so fragrant, and the water, surely 
never had water shimmered and danced with such coruscations of golden 
light. 

Cornel West suggests that James’ contribution to the development 
of pragmatism is precisely his ability to “mediate” between apparently 
incommensurable extremes as, say, “rationalistic and empiricist,” “mo- 
nistic and pluralistic.” Following James’ lead, John Dewey throughout 
his career strove to reconcile such educational dichotomies as mind and 
body, the fine and practical arts, intellectual and manual skills. How- 
ever, Dewey went on to contend that it is the existence of contradictions 
or inconsistencies that precipitate the very process of thinking. Incom- 
mensurability presents us all with the challenge to integrate, to synthe- 
size, to create some new whole. Thus it is the biographer’s particular gift 
that she can recount the contradictory traits of her subject in such a way 
that a whole person emerges from the narrative. It is the Calvinist’s 
contribution that we recognize that pleasure without pain is not worthy 
pleasure; that pain, hard work, effort—call it what you will—is the 
ineluctable, even if contradictory, obverse of pleasure. 

Now why, the reader asks, these musings on incommensurability? It 
is in fact the common thread implicit in all the pieces in this issue of 
Journal of Thought; each author in some way or other has been led to 
juxtapose the incompatible, to reconcile the incommensurate, or to 
expose the contradiction. Michael J. Bossé, in his piece “When I was a 
Child, I Thought as a Child: The Educational Philosophy of Paul K. 
Feyerabend,” critiques the philosophy of one for whom it is not only 
possible to hold incompatible theories, it is an epistemological necessity. 
As Bossé explains, such an epistemological position leads Feyerabend to 
question conventional wisdom which accords pride of place to scientific 
discourse, devaluing all others. Feyerabend finds in such privileging 
attitudes which are inimical to basic democratic beliefs. What Bossé 
makes of all this, I will leave to the reader to discover. 
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For Sue Books, the problem is not one of reconciling incommensu- 
rable ideas, but rather the disentangling of such concepts, concepts 
which may be ideologically concealed within a broader, single idea. In her 
article “Education and Work: Reflections of the Moral and Spiritual 
Dimensions of the Job Crisis,” Books argues against the conflation of 
work and job, calling and vocation. By subsuming the former with the 
latter, she argues, the capacity of the individual to define himself or 
herself in terms of consciously selected life projects is stunted; the 
individual risks diminuition of personal meaning, identity, and spiritu- 
ality. Education, which is narrowly vocational in its aims, only contrib- 
utes to the alienation of the individual and the malaise of society in which 
“good” jobs are increasingly difficult to obtain. 

In Books’ piece and the following piece by Ruth Merttins, the 
discerning reader may suspect the Journal of Thought itself of embrac- 
ing apparently incompatible discourses—the usual academic discourse 
with which our readers are most familiar and a spiritual specifically 
Christian discourse which is quite unusual in these pages. As Books, who 
anticipates this difficulty, notes, her spiritual perspective enables her to 
open the context within which jobs, work, vocation, and calling may be 
viewed. Likewise, in her piece, “Adolescents, Post-Structuralism, and 
‘Playing it Cool,” Merttins uses the expanded perspective of her own 
Christianity to ground her criticism of Post-Structuralism, a critique 
whose cogency will, we hope, be apparent even to the most secularly 
oriented of our readers. 

For connoisseurs of the incommensurable, the oxymoron is surely 
the trope of choice, a figure of speech which accords equal weight to two 
mutually exclusive concepts. A prime example of this metier is the 
phrase civil disobedience, an eminently Emersonian concept which 
John Martin Rich examines. He ponders the seeming irreconciliblity of 
teaching such a concept in the public school classroom in his piece 
“Students and Legal Disobedience.” Rich offers rationales for both 
obedience and disobedience to the law and discusses how classrroom 
teachers might make use of these grounds in deciding how to approach 
the issue of civil disobedience with their students. 

Part of the difficulty with incommensurables, as Feyerabend calls to 
our attention, is that we tend to affirm one alternative and deny the 
other. For some, accepting one premise makes it impossible to accept 
another. A case in point: our students are civil or they are disobedient. 
G.Thomas Ray observes that such thinking is characteristic of what he 
calls propositional discourse. He is convinced that for too long we have 
privileged propositional discourse, with its inexorable logic and linear 
demonstrations. When this happens in the classroom, he contends in “On 
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the Language of Consciousness: Propositional Discourse and Moral 
Sensibility,” we risk compromising the moral development of our stu- 
dents. He argues for a more holistic, communicative paradigm of dis- 
course in which students confront their world intersubjectively, one 
might say, conversationally. Only when they see themselves as part of a 
larger “ecology,” one subject among many, will students be capable of 
developing the moral sensibility which schools claim to be part of their 
teaching mission. 

Finally, what discourses could be more incompatible than the sober 
disquisitions of these pages and the exuberent chatter of the polychrome 
characters of the Saturday comics? There can be no bridges here! 
However, Daniel A. Weiss, one who clearly relishes the incommensu- 
rable, is determined to give lie to this statement. In “The Reflections of 
Linus: The Contradictions of Plato,” Weiss imagines the ruminations of 
Charlie Brown and his friends as he reconstructs a Socratic dialgoue 
among the most unlikely philosophizers. In the process, he reveals that 
even Plato on occasion was subject to contradictory thoughts, surely as 
fine a vindication of the Emersonian adage with which these remarks 
started as any! 
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When | Was a Child, 


| Thought as a Child: 
The Educational Philosophy 
of Paul K. Feyerabend 


Michael J. Bossé 
University of Connecticut 


When I was a child, I spoke as a child, I thought as a child; but when 
I became a man, I put away childish things. 
—I Corinthians 13:11 


One must be cautious when attempting to define another’s philoso- 
phy. And few philosophies would be more difficult to examine and 
explicate than that of Paul K. Feyerabend, an avowed Epistemological 
Anarchist.' This paper will consider the educational ramifications of 
Feyerabend’s philosophy; its strengths, weaknesses, and peculiarities. 

Scientists and philosophers will quickly recognize that Paul Feyer- 
abend is a philosopher of science. So, why is his educational philosophy 
being considered? Feyerabend has views on scientific philosophy and 
epistemology which are removed from the mainstream of philosophic 
thought. The educational implications of Feyerabend’s position, how- 
ever, are far reaching and make his readers wonderif, in time, Feyerabend 
might become one of the most influential names in both scientific and 
educational philosophy. 

Feyerabend is a spokesman for the relativistic educational philoso- 
phies of the future. Students of philosophy can readily see the historical 
development of educational philosophy from Absolutism to Relativism 
and from antithesis to synthesis. Clearly, Feyerabend’s Epistemological 
Anarchism is a natural evolution of modern Relativism. The most impor- 
tant reason for an educator to familiarize him or herself with Feyerabend’s 
position is to become acquainted with a rarely stated, but influential 
trend within educational philosophy which might in the future become 
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one of the most influential movements within educational philosophy. 
While Skepticism of the past denounced the possibility of knowing 
anything, Epistemological Anarchism assumes that we do know, but 
introduces doubt into all that we do know. Many philosophical rationales 
have passed away over the millennia, but Epistemological Anarchism is 
alive and has the philosophical strength to live a long life within the 
realm of relativistic thought. Quite possibly, it is within education and 
educational philosophy that Feyerabend will have the largest audience. 
Although Epistemological Anarchism lacks applicational power within 
the scientific community, it is a much better fit within halls of education 
where academics continually hypothesize, synthesize, analyze, and criti- 
cize new educational theories. 

In this paper, the following topics will be considered: (1) defining 
Feyerabend’s pluralistic methodology; (2) justifying his pluralistic metho- 
dology through his epistemology of children’s learning; (3) expanding his 
pluralistic methodology into democratic societies necessitates a demo- 
cratic view of ideas; (4) Feyerabend’s promotion of a Free Society; (5) 
educational implications of his position; and (6) concluding comments 
addressing difficulties with his methodology. 


A Plurality of Paradigms 


Defining a Pluralistic Methodology 


Paul Feyerabend, while certainly not the first to consider mutually 
exclusive theories simultaneously,? may have been one of the first to 
consider incommensurable theories as eternally both friends and foes. 
Prior to considering the origin and ramification of a pluralistic method- 
ology, let us see more clearly what Feyerabend claims it to be. 

Within a pluralistic methodology, theorizing becomes inclusive rather 
than exclusive. Theories are not discarded; they are all reintroduced into 
the hypothesis stew. Both content and theory are more fully understood 
when all theories within the realm of the content are employed in the 
study of the content. Feyerabend writes: 


A scientist who wishes to maximize the empirical content of the views 
he holds and who wants to understand them as clearly as he possibly 
can must therefore introduce other views; that is, he must adopt a 
pluralistic methodology. He must compare ideas with other ideas 
rather than with “experience” and he must try to improve rather than 
discard the views that have failed in the competition.... Nothing is ever 
settled, no view can ever be omitted from a comprehensive account.* 
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Feyerabend promotes the consideration of a plurality of paradigms 
explaining any given event. This remains a foundational theme in his 
philosophy. So soundly does Feyerabend trust in a plurality of ideas that 
he desires to dispel any prejudice that would naturally work against any 
past, present, or future theory. For, 


...there is hardly any idea that is totally without merit and that might 
not also become the starting point of concentrated effort. No invention 
is ever made in isolation, and no idea is, therefore, completely without 
(abstract or empirical) support.* 


He justifies his promotion of these simultaneously incommensurable 
theories, a pluralistic methodology, in science and education by postulat- 
ing three theses which recognize that the thoughts and life of mankind 
naturally incorporate incommensurability. The first theory simply states 
that incommensurable ideas already exist; they do not need to be inven- 
ted. The second thesis claims that within the normal development of 
thought and perception each individual passes through stages which are 
incommensurable. The third thesis states that many incommensurable 
theories exist even on the same content matter.® He does not stop at 
promoting the holding of multiple, opposing theories. He presses on to 
state that “reason” and “experience,” while both must be employed and 
neither négated, are together simply incommensurable theories. Reason 
and experience are theories because they are interpretive frameworks 
that are employed by some to explain a phenomenon and not by others. 


... Reason and Practice enter history on equal terms. Reason is no longer 
an agency that directs other traditions, it is a tradition in its own right 
with as much (or as little) claim to the centre of the stage as any other 
tradition. Being a tradition it is neither good nor bad, it simply is. The 
same applies to all traditions—they are neither good nor bad, they 
simply are. They become good or bad (rational/irrational; pious/impi- 
ous; advanced/“primitive”; humanitarian/vicious; etc.) only when looked 
at from the point of view of some other tradition.® 


He argues that only after a student becomes aware, and battles both 
through and with alternative ideological paradigms, does he or she truly 
make a rational choice for science, if that choice is made at all. 


To prepare himself for his choice he will study the major ideologies as 
historical phenomena, he will study science as a historical phenom- 
enon and not as the one and only sensible way of approaching a problem. 
He will study it together with other fairytales such as the myths of 
“primitive” societies so that he has the information needed for arriving 
at a free decision....[TJhe pupil can build up his resistance against all 
propaganda, including the propaganda called “argument.” It is only 
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after such a hardening procedure that he will be called upon to make 
up his mind on the issue rationalism-irrationalism, science—myth, 
science—religion, and so on. His decision in favour of science—assuming 
he chooses science—will then be much more “rational” than any 
decision in favour of science is today.’ 


Feyerabend employs synonymously the “Principle of Proliferation” 
with a “pluralistic methodology,” which he had defined earlier. Since, 
he argues, no theories have ever, or will ever, be considered absolutely 
truthful for certain facts and events, why not buttress the accepted 
theories with others that might assist in the examination and explana- 
tion? Proliferation and pluralism have their self-serving and circular role 
of, after not allowing a “replaced” theory to die, using all accessible 
theories of the past and present to produce new alternatives. Feyerabend 
writes: 


The main consequence is the principle of proliferation: Invent, and 
elaborate theories which are inconsistent with the accepted 
point of view, even if the latter should happen to be highly con- 
firmed and generally accepted. Any methodology which adopts the 
principle will be called a pluralistic methodology. The theories 
which the principle advises us to use in addition to the accepted point 
of view will be called the alternatives of this point of view. 


Summarizing earlier arguments for proliferation we may say: (1) that 
no theory ever agrees (outside the domain of computed error) with the 
available evidence. Hence, if we do not want to live without any theory 
at all, we must have means of accentuating certain deviations, of lifting 
them out of the ocean of “deviational noise” surrounding each theory. 
Alternatives provide such means. (2) Theories agree with the facts (as 
opposed to observations) only to a certain extent. Indeed, it would be 
a complete surprise for everyone if a theory were found that represents 
all the facts perfectly....(3) One need not mention the psychological 
advantages flowing from the use of alternatives, i.e. that fact that a 
mind which is immersed in the contemplation of a single theory may not 
even notice its most striking weaknesses. 


The principle of proliferation not only recommends invention of new 
alternatives, it also prevents the elimination of older theories which 
have been refuted. The reason is that such theories contribute to the 
content of their victorious rivals.® 


Why, then, if every theory is of value, do some alternatives fall into 
disrepute? How can one alternative displace another from popular sup- 
port if they are all of value? To these questions, Feyerabend asserts that 
rarely is a theory given adequate time to prove itself: 


We find that ideas are often rejected before they can show their 
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strength. Even in a fair competition one ideology, partly through acci- 
dent, partly because greater attention is devoted to it, may assemble 
successes and overtake its rivals. This does not mean that the beaten 
rivals are without merit and have ceased to be capable of making a 
contribution to knowledge. It only means that they have temporarily 
run out of steam. They may return and defeat their defeaters....The 
lesson to be drawn...is that a temporary setback for a theory, a point of 
view, an ideology, must not be taken as a reason for eliminating it. A 
science interested in finding truth must retain all the ideas of mankind 
for possible use or, to put it differently: the history of ideas is an 
essential part of scientific method.® 


The acceptance of the proliferation of alternatives causes a manifest 
change in attitude toward philosophical and theoretical “success” and 
“stability.” The success of an idea is no longer a matter of consensus and 
its stability is no longer based upon duration: 


One of the consequences of pluralism and proliferation is that stability 
of knowledge can no longer be guaranteed. The support that a theory 
receives from observation may be very convincing; its categories and 
basic principles may appear well founded; the impact of the evidence 
may be extremely forceful. Yet, there is always the possibility that new 
forms of thought will arrange matters in a different way and will lead 
to a transformation even of the most immediate impressions we receive 
from the world. Considering this possibility, we may say that the long— 
lasting success of our categories and the omnipresence of a certain point 
of view is not a sign of excellence or an indication that the truth or part 
of the truth has at last been found. It is, rather, the indication of a 
failure of reason to find suitable alternatives which might be used to 
transcend an accidental intermediate stage of our knowledge. This 
remark leads to an entirely new attitude toward success and stability.’° 


The Epistemological Rationale 
for a Pluralistic Methodology 


Feyerabend has made his epistemology for adults consistent with his 
epistemology for children and infants.'! Undeniably, children begin their 
learning through experience more so than through reason. Later, reason 
becomes predominant over experience in the realm of learning. This he 
believes, however, issimply because the predominant “Western” mindset 
in which we dwell esteems reason more highly over experience as valid. 
Nevertheless, Feyerabend’s epistemological anarchism promotes the 
inseparability of reason and experience in the learning process.’ He 
even goes so far as to show that young children construct theories from 
sensory impressions only; and these theories form his or her first 
schemes of thought. No schemes are necessarily in place prior to a child’s 
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first thinking, learning, accommodating, and interpreting. Feyerabend 
states: 


Asmall child...does not possess a stable perceptual world which he uses 
for making sense of the theories put before him. Quite the contrary— 
he passes through various perceptual stages which are only loosely 
connected with each other...and which embody all the theoretical 
knowledge available at the time. Moreover, the whole process starts 
only because the child reacts correctly towards signals, interprets 
them correctly, because he possesses means of interpretation even 
before he has experienced his first clear sensation." 


If Feyerabend were to conclude his argument here, it might well be 
considered weak. He does not halt, however, as he furthers his line of 
argumentation by proposing that children learn as they toy around with 
alternative ideas—many of which are often incommensurable. And if 
children can learn by toying with, instead of discarding, mutually incom- 
patible theories, then why shouldn’t adults also be able to entertain 
alternative theories? On these points, Feyerabend writes: 


First, we have an idea, or a problem, then we act, i.e. either speak, or 
build, or destroy. Yet this is certainly not the way in which small 
children develop. They use words, they combine them, they play with 
them, until they grasp a meaning that has so far been out of their reach. 
And the initial playful activity is an essential prerequisite of the final 
act of understanding. There is no reason why this mechanism should 
cease to function in the adult....Creation of a thing, and creation plus 
full understanding of a correct idea of the thing, are very often 
parts of one and the same individual process and cannot be 
separated without bring—ing the process to a stop... 


Theories become clear and “reasonable” only after incoherent parts of 
them have been used for a long time. Such unreasonable, nonsensical, 
unmethodical, foreplay thus turns out to be an unavoidable precondi- 
tion of clarity and of empirical success.'* 


Democratic Thought (Relativism) 


Inseparably interwoven in Feyerabend’s philosophic tapestry are 
strands of proliferation, democracy,’ and indoctrination. These strands 
work alternately both conjunctively and disjunctively, impacting on the 
entire system of democratic thought. Initially, however, the role of 
proliferation within the realm of democratic thought must be considered. 


On Proliferation: Feyerabend proposes the concept of “democratic 
thought” (or democratic relativism) as the process in which, as in any 
democracy, voting majorities make choices and decisions. Decisions are 
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not made by the elite, but rather every person, each of whom has a say 
and value. Therefore, the first aspect concerning democratic thought is 
that of who will choose what is true, right, and valuable. Feyerabend 
writes: 


Itis the vote of everyone concerned that decides fundamental issues 
such as the teaching methods used, or the truth of basic beliefs such as 
the theory of evolution, or the quantum theory, and not the authority 
of big—shots hiding behind a nonexisting methodology." 


However, who, according to Feyerabend, is now in control of the ideas 
within modern democracies? It is not the “everyone,” but rather the 
“expert.” 


Democratic relativism is not the philosophy that guides modern “de- 
mocracies”: power, [today], is delegated to distant power centres, and 
important decisions are made by experts, or the “representatives of the 
people,” hardly ever by “the people” themselves.” 


Democratic relativism is argued for on the grounds of human 
rights, evaluation of traditions by society, and the insufficiency of 
science. Feyerabend defends democratic thought by emphasizing that all 
people have a right to live as they see fit within their chosen tradition; 
with no tradition, or paradigm, having the right to claim sovereignty 


above all others. Any tradition, he argues, can be evaluated more ade- 
quately upon the basis of multiple alternatives than through a monistic 
scheme. Therefore, science being a single paradigm, must necessarily be 
insufficient to fully describe any situation."* 


On Science and Democratic Thought: Having opened the door 
for the mistrust of science,!* Feyerabend proceeds to question its ac- 
cepted sovereignty. He likens science to a blind dogmatism as he states 
that: 


Scientists have lots of “arguments” in favour of the excellence of science 
but ifone takes a closer look one realizes that many of their “arguments” 
are nothing but dogmatic assertions about matters of which they have 
no knowledge whatsoever.” 


Science, therefore, is again simply another of many traditions; a 
tradition in the semblance of myths, fairytales, and folklore. Any of these 
frames of thought, though, carry with it investigatory, interpretive, and 
predictive methodologies that are inseparable from the frame of thought. 
A frame of thought and its implications are a package deal. And 
considering the power of some of the packages, Feyerabend believes that 
science is sorely weak.”! How can we, however, so readily dismiss science 
if so many are in favor of it? Feyerabend foresees this objection against 
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making the value of science commensurate with other fables. Then he 
boldly asserts that science is an intellectual plague on the Western mind: 


Another objection to a democratic relativism is that we live in a 
scientific age and have to adapt to it. The reply is, first, that this is not 
true—science is by no means omnipresent—and, second, that even its 
omnipresence cannot be regarded as an argument for acceptance: if a 
country is invaded by locusts then it is useful to study their habits but 
it would be quite unreasonable to turn them into national deities.” 


I assert that there exist no “objective” reasons for preferring science and 
Western rationalism to other traditions....It is true that Western 
science has now infected the whole world like a contagious disease and 
that many people take its (intellectual and material) products for 
granted...” 


Feyerabend, therefore, consistently treats science on par with all 
other traditions. He boldly states that science is no more valid than other 
traditions and that there is no reason to ascribe to its tenets apart from 
already having accepting its line of reasoning whether through “reason,” 
“experience,” or “indoctrination.” This, he claims, is consistent with all 
other traditions; they are often accepted without being fully examined. 
He writes: 


Thus science is much closer to myth than a scientific philosophy is 
prepared to admit. Itis one of the many forms of thought that have been 
developed by man, and not necessarily the best. It is conspicuous, noisy, 
and impudent, but it is inherently superior only for those who have 
already decided in favour of a certain ideology, or who have accepted it 
without ever having examined its advantages and its limits.* 


On Indoctrination: Feyerabend has opened the Pandora’s Box of 
indoctrination. As many have been indoctrinated into believing in the 
certainty of science, so countless others, if not every person who has ever 
lived, have been indoctrinated into whatever mindset within which they 
live. So strong and complete is this indoctrination that it goes generally 
unnoticed. Clearly, while many different cultures are intellectually 
bridled by different presuppositions, and other societies’ presuppositions 
are readily observable by the foreigner, few within a culture recognize 
the Zeitgeist which actively forms them. So complete is the indoctrina- 
tion and acculturation, that those within the society become a product of 
the indoctrination” and become able to perceive ideas only through the 
filter of their socially imprinted presuppositions. 


They simply take it for granted that their own traditions of 
standard construction and standard rejection are the only 
traditions that count. We have an elitist answer; we do not have a 








democratic answer.?’ 


Only after one recognizes the transience of his or her own cosmologi- 
cal beliefs, suggests Feyerabend, can one truly reap the benefits that a 
Free Society would provide. He asserts that all thinking and ideas are 
colored, if not polluted, by our intellectual prejudices. Therefore, we are 
incapable of looking at events objectively or fairly when we judge some 
cosmologies as more valuable, truer, than others. Every thought, every 
experience, is clouded by presuppositions held.” To assert his point, 
Feyerabend offers the lengthy example of the children within a Calvin- 
istic family who are so immersed into a system of thought that seeing 
alternatives becomes virtually impossible.” 

Feyerabend continues this line of reasoning as he considers indoctri- 
nation within a scheme of thought and extends it to indoctrination of one 
culture by another. It is the belief in the superiority of a thought, rather 
than the thought itself, that creates the separation of paradigms and the 
lack of interaction between paradigms. He writes: 


Party lines are not the problem. Problems arise only when an attempt 
is made to turn the subjective conviction that makes a particular party 
line stand out into an infallible objective judge who withstands 
criticism and demands that his dictum be obeyed. 


Most importantly, Feyerabend believes that many are indoctrinated 


into whatever frame of thought possesses them only because they have 
not thoroughly considered its strengths and weaknesses. Neither the 
layman nor the expert has considered well the position they hold— 
particularly down to its presuppositional level. And no position is more 
often overlooked and not deeply considered than that of the scientific 
tradition. 


We accept scientific laws and facts, we teach them in our schools, we 
make them the basis of important political decisions, but without 
having examined them, and without having subjected them to a vote. 
Scientists do not subject them to a vote, or at least this is what they tell 
us, and laymen certainly do not subject them to a vote. Concrete 
proposals are occasionally discussed, and a vote is suggested (nuclear 
reactor initiatives). But the procedure is not extended to general 
theories and scientific facts.*! 


Joining the past few ideas we arrive at the reasoning that (1) all 
people are indoctrinated into a mindset (2) primarily because most have 
never truly delved into the philosophic foundations of their beliefs. (3) 
Once one realizes that their position is only one of many alternative 
positions, all of equal worth, (4) in order for the beauty ofthe Free Society 
to be realized, (5) they must begin to doubt their long held beliefs to the 
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same extent that they have doubted the beliefs of others. Step (5) is a 
natural development from steps (1) through (4). Feyerabend, however, 
realizes that this last step, (5), is a difficult one as 


...itis very difficult to see one’s own most cherished ideas in perspective, 
as parts of a changing and, perhaps, absurd tradition. Moreover, this 
inability not only exists, it is also encouraged as an attitude proper to 
those engaged in the study and the improvement of man, society, 
knowledge. Hardly any religion has ever presented itself just as 
something worth trying.” 


Feyerabend understandably recognizes that human nature, at least 
initially, balks at his proposal of proliferation because of the necessity of 
relinquishing full confidence in positions long held. He is, however, so 
committed to the promotion of pluralism that his position will willingly 
even accept the promotion of the objective camp. 


Democratic relativism does not exclude the search for an objective, i.e. 
a thought-, perception— and society—independent reality. It welcomes 
research dedicated to finding objective facts but controls it by (subjec- 
tive) public opinion. It thus denies that showing the objectivity of a 
result means showing that it is binding for all. Objectivism is treated 
as one tradition among many, not as a basic structure of society. There 
is no reason to be troubled by such a procedure and no fear that it will 
destroy important achievements.* 


While Feyerabend’s last quote might seem daring—in that the 
opponent is both allowed and encouraged free say— it must be clearly 
understood from the same quote that he is simply allowing a search for 
what cannot be found (objective truth). His next quote continues his 
argument for the subjective nature of science and points to the notion 
that “objective scientific theories” are socially and culturally dependent, 
and therefore more subjective than objective. 


...[S]cientific statements are supposed to describe facts and laws that 
exist and govern events no matter what anybody thinks about them. 
However, the statements themselves certainly are not independent of 
human thought and action. They are human products. They were 
formulated with great care to select only the “objective” ingredients of 
our environment but they still reflect the peculiarities of the individu- 
als, groups, and societies from which they arose. Even the most abstract 
theories, though ahistorical in intention and formulation, are his- 
torical in use: science and its philosophical predecessors are parts of 
special historical traditions, not entities that transcend all history.“ 








A Free Society 


Feyerabend promotes the concept of a Free Society within the 
realm of science and scientific thought. He describes a society, or rather 
an intellectual methodology, in which all paradigms are given equal 
value within the context of their content. All opposing theories are 
therefore expected to compete with the established norms. 


A free society is a society in which all traditions should be given equal 
rights no matter what other traditions think about them. So 
respect for the opinions of others, choice of the lesser evil, chance of 
making progress—-all these things argue in favour of letting all [tradi- 
tions of thought] come out into the open and freely compete with 
science.* 


Concerning traditions, and humans operating under them, in his 
Free Society, Feyerabend states four theses which support his proposi- 
tions.** His first thesis is simply a metaphysical/axiological statement 
suggesting the value free existence of traditions. His second thesis states 
that “value,” or “judgement”— be it positive or negative—is only placed 
upon atheory after it is compared to some other theory. Thirdly, Feyera- 
bend states that as new theses are always being constructed from older 
ones, there arise times in which judgement can be made by yet futuristic 
standards and practices. Lastly, he states that freedom and equality 
between all schools of thought is essential for a Free Society.” 

Clearly Feyerabend considers the difference between what exists 
today and what he proposes to be much more than simply cosmetic. The 
differences are profound in his estimation. Unfortunately for the readers 
of his books, he gives much advice concerning what a free society should 
behave like and little concerning the necessary steps to take to transform 
our society into his. In fact, after extolling the virtues of pluralism and 
democratic relativism, Feyerabend silences critics by denigrating educa- 
tional reform for the purpose of promoting any definite philosophical 
paradigm. Even when considering the application of his position, Feyer- 
abend waits for the democratic consensus of all involved before he would 
consider forcing his construct upon others. 


But the loose and sketchy remarks on the state, on ethics, on education, 
and on the business of science which I made in AM and SFS must be 
examined by the people for whom they are meant. They are subjective 
opinions, not objective guidelines; they are to be tested by other 
subjects, not by “objective” criteria, and they receive political power 
only after everybody concerned has considered them: the consensus of 
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those addressed, not my arguments, finally decides the matter.* 


implications for Education 


Herein lies the most profound purpose for investigating the philoso- 
phy of Feyerabend. While, again, Feyerabend claims to be a philosopher 
of science, much of what he purports is directly importable into the realm 
of education. Clearly, aspects of democratic thought, proliferation, and 
indoctrination from his methodology, if introduced into the educational 
system, would dramatically alter the daily happenings within our class- 
rooms. According to Feyerabend, one of the most important educational 
factors within his philosophical position comes in the realm of cognition 
and creativity. He strongly believes that the current indoctrinating 
practices, which countermand his practice of a Free Society, will rob a 
practitioner of creative opportunities and, eventually, creative ability. 
Imagination wanes as minds are kept from truly considering alterna- 
tives. Feyerabend writes: 


This, I think, is the most decisive argument against any method that 
encourages uniformity, be it empirical or not. Any such method is, in the 
last resort, a method of deception. It enforces an unenlightened con- 
formism, and speaks of truth; it leads to a deterioration of intellectual 
capacities, of the power of imagination, and speaks of deep insight; it 
destroys the most precious gift of the young—their tremendous power 
of imagination, and speaks of education.*® 


Feyerabend believes that the omission of considering a plurality of 
theories, with multiple alternatives from incommensurable presupposi- 
tional foundations, is a grave disservice that education impresses upon 
naive students. The minds of both young and old are inoculated from 
considering alternatives and paralyzed into one track of thinking. This 
paralysis will destroy much of which education purports to promote. 


..[T]he use of [a whole class of mutually incompatible and factually 
adequate theories] rather than of a single theory is a most potent 
antidote against dogmatism. Psychologically speaking, dogmatism 
arises, among other things, from the inability to imagine alternatives 
to the point of view in which one believes. This inability may be due to 
the fact that such alternatives have been absent for a considerable time 
and that, therefore, certain ways of thinking have been left undevel- 
oped; it may also be due to the conscious elimination of such alter- 
natives....[After the culture’s total immersion into a particular cosmo- 
logical paradigm], the result will be absolute truth, but, at the same 
time, it will decrease in empirical content to such as extent that all that 
remains will be no more than a verbal machinery which enables us to 
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accompany any kind of event with noises (or written symbols) which are 
considered true state—ments by the theory.*° 


The needs of society today, according to Feyerabend, are for more 
flexible, creative thinkers. Obstructions to this process and awakening 
must be reconsidered. Alternative paradigms and theories should be as 
faithfully taught and employed as “reasonable” theories. Students should 
have the right and ability to choose between alternatives fairly presented 
and not merely be corralled into the paralyzing status quo. “The people” 
should democratically run the schools and promote these ideas—if they 
democratically agree that these alternatives should be considered as was 
seen above. Feyerabend writes: 


Science [and education] needs people who are adaptable and inventive, 
not rigid imitators of “established” behavioral patterns....Like the 
defenders of the One and True Religion before them [scientists] insinu- 
ate that their standards are essential for arriving at the Truth, or for 
getting Results and they deny such authority to the demands of the 
politician....Now we have seen that the belief in a unique set of stan- 
dards that has always led to success and will always lead to success is 
nothing but a chimera....Science is only one of the many instruments 
man has invented to cope with his surroundings. It is not the only one, 
it is not infallible, and it has become too powerful. too pushy, and too 
dangerous to be left on its own... 


As far as I am concerned the first and the most pressing problem is to 
get education out of the hands of “professional educators”....The stan- 
dards taught need not be “rational” or “reasonable” in any sense, though 
they will be usually presented as such....After all, in a democracy 
“reason” has just as much right to be heard and to be expressed as “un- 
reason” especially in view of the fact that one man’s “reason” is another 
man’s insanity....General education should prepare a citizen to choose 
between the standards, or to find his way in a society that contains 
groups committed to various standards but it must under no condi- 
tion bend his mind so that it conforms to the standards of one 
particular group. 


All this means, of course, that we must stop the scientists from taking 
over education and from teaching as “fact” and as “the one true method” 
whatever the myth of the day happens to be. Agreement with science, 
decision to work in accordance with the cannons of science should be the 
result of examination and choice, and not of a particular way of bring- 
ing up children.... 


A society that is based on a set of well—defined and restrictive rules so 
that being a man becomes synonymous with obeying these rules, 
forces the dissenter into a no-man’s-land of no rules at all and 
thus robs him of his reason and his humanity.*! 
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These arguments naturally lead to Feyerabend’s conviction that 
“laymen must supervise science” and can clearly be expanded to the 
layman’s responsibility to supervise education and curriculum in schools. 
This rings consistent with his constructs of the Free Society and Demo- 
cratic Relativism (democratic thought), with “the people” and not a self— 
ordained group of educational gurus determining the curricula, episte- 
mologies, and pedagogies that would be found in the schools of “the 
people.” 


Conclusion 


This paper, thus far, has intentionally remained “objective.”** An 
attempt has been made to simply report Feyerabend’s position through 
his own words. The remainder of this paper will be more subjectively 
based as it considers some glaring weaknesses in Feyerabend’s position. 
These will be discussed in the same order that the paper employed to 
explicate Feyerabend’s platform: (1) considering his view on truth; (2) 
justifying his pluralistic methodology through his epistemology of 
children’s learning; (3) expanding and applying a pluralistic methodol- 
ogy into democratic societies necessitates a democratic view of ideas; (4) 
Feyerabend’s promotion of a Free Society; and (5) educational implica- 
tions of his position. 


On Truth and Pluralism 


The careful reader may note that Feyerabend makes little claims to, 
or about, Truth. He has painted himself into the corner of having to 
consider his view as significant, or insignificant, as every other view. He 
can not claim that his position nears truth any more than any other 
position nears truth. He cannot even claim that employing his method- 
ology and amalgamating all alternative paradigms brings one nearer to 
truth than they had previously been. The axiological question which 
naturally arises and yet is noticeably avoided by Feyerabend is: If his 
methodology does nothing to further man’s quest for truth then why 
bother—at least when we have so many alternatives that at least make 
this claim and could be investigated? Apart from “adults should utilize 
a pluralistic paradigm because they should think and learn like children 
naturally do,” Feyerabend makes no definitive axiological statements 
supporting, or even in accompaniment with, his epistemology. 

One must question if Feyerabend makes the faux pas of using his 
stature to promote his platform—the very methodology of others that he 
decries throughout his works. Feyerabend has no sole ownership of 
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either truth or a definition of truth. Any reader has as much right to 
disagree with his methodology as does Feyerabend to hold to it. Whether 
he believes in objective or subjective truth or knowledge, that does not 
make it so. One could readily argue that verbiage does not define truth, 
but rather that truth defines verbiage. 

Feyerabend, it could be stated, falls into the classic position of 
making the Kierkegaardian statement that “truth is subjective.” As has 
been pointed out by other philosophers through history, the statement 
“truth is subjective” is an objective statement. This quagmire can rarely 
be avoided by either subjectivists or relativists who are forced to make 
objective statements that belie their questionably subjective claims. 

Another dilemma that confronts Feyerabend is the implied inconsis- 
tency in the nature of man and society. Feyerabend’s position denies the 
worldwide, consistent frames of objective belief that, although differing 
in content, are clearly existing. Until Hegel, it can be questioned if a true 
relativism had been conceived within mankind. After Hegel, it can be 
questioned if any culture—beyond the infrequent, and possibly aberra- 
tional, individual—has ever been indoctrinated into relativism.** 


On Feyerabend’s Epistemology 
for Children and Adults 


The opening biblical quotation of this paper—“When I was a child, I 
spoke as achild, I thought as achild; but when I became aman, I put away 
childish things.” (I Corinthians 13:11)—brings us to our first critique of 
Feyerabend’s epistemology. Does he truly want his readers to believe 
that children and adults learn in the same manner, with little or no 
variance? While it would be difficult to argue against Feyerabend’s no- 
tion that children learn by toying with incommensurable ideas, it would 
still offer no evidence (beyond Feyerabend’s rationale, which like science 
is no evidence at all) that adults do the same. Feyerabend, while 
deploring a person being corralled by a rationale, seems to be himself 
bridled by his own epistemological “opinion.” 

Research has clearly depicted that all types of creativity are en- 
hanced by more flexible thinking. Therefore it would be irresponsible to 
deny in toto the employment, to some extent, of a pluralistic methodol- 
ogy. And yet, the benefits of the promotion of antiquated theories ad 
infinitum has yet to be proven. An adequate number of alternatives can 
be introduced into the intellectual stew to ensure the growth of imagina- 
tion and creativity without necessarily dredging up the entire history of 
human thought. Therefore, Feyerabend’s argument for every theory, 
past, present, and future, being included, because all are of value and 
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instrumental in the creative process, is dubious. 

While, possibly, creativity declines through indoctrination, Feyer- 
abend makes the questionable implication that there is significantly less 
value in indoctrination than in plurality. This, however, negates the 
historical and modern value of specialization. It is often those who 
specialize who are able to create the theories that pluralism is to employ 
as alternatives. To deny the value of specialization is to deny the value 
of philosophers. 


On Democratic Relativism 


Feyerabend does not promote a benign relativism. His brand is all or 
nothing. It demands belief in everything or nothing, and not in a multi- 
plicity of some things. He writes: 


Moreover, modern objectivists are not the only people to project their 
fancies into the world. For the ancient Greeks, the greek gods existed 
and acted independently of the wishes of humans. They simply “were 
there.” This is now regarded as a mistake. In the view of modern ration- 
alists the Greek gods are inseparable parts of the Greek culture, they 
were imagined, they did not really exist. Why the disclaimer? Because 
the Homeric gods could not exist in a scientific world. Why is this clash 
used to eliminate the gods and not the scientific world? Both are 
objective in intention and both arose in aculture—dependent way....There 
is no other way out: we either call gods and quarks equally real, but tied 
to different circumstances, or we altogether cease talking about “real- 
ity” of things and use more complex ordering schemes instead....*® 


Feyerabend’s position leads to the pernicious ideology in which 
nothing, regardless of how repugnant it might be, can be eliminated from 
the equation. Every thought would be given equal say. Murder and 
molestation would be as accepted as healing and helping. Only likes and 
dislikes could separate the two. Only preferences could help us to choose 
between any. No rational arguments, statistics, or evidence can be used 
to guide our choices.*® 


With this remark I come toa point which has enraged many readers and 
disappointed many friends—my refusal to condemn even an extreme 
fascism and my suggestion that it should be allowed to survive. Now one 
thing should have been clear: fascism is not my cup of tea.... That is not 
the problem. The problem is the relevance of my attitude: is it an 
inclination which I follow and welcome in others; or has it an “objective 
core” that would enable me to combat fascism not just because it does 
not please me, but because it is inherently evil? And my answer is: 
we have an inclination—nothing more. The inclination, like every 
other inclination, is surrounded by lots of hot air and entire philosophi- 
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cal systems have been built on it. Some of these systems speak of 
objective qualities and of objective duties to maintain them. But my 
question is not how we speak but what content can be given to our 
verbiage. And all I can find when trying to identify some content are 
different systems asserting different values with nothing but our 
inclination to decide between them....Now if inclination opposes incli- 
nation then in the end the stronger inclination wins, which means, 
today, and in the West: the bigger banks, the fatter books, the more 
determined educators, the bigger guns. Right now, and again in the 
West, bigness seems to favour a scientifically distorted and belligerent 
(nuclear weapons!) humanitarianism—and so the matter has come to 
a temporary rest at this point. 


...1 am [not] pleading for a revival of witchcraft and witchcraft persecu- 
tions. Of course, this is not my intention. Nor do I think I would remain 
a silent witness of such persecutions. But my explanation would be that 
the matter does not please me and not that it is inherently evil or based 
on a backward view of the universe. Such expressions far exceed what 
can be supported by the best intentions and the most clever arguments. 
They give the user an authority he simply does not possess. They put 
him on the side of the angels when all he does is to express his personal 
opinions. Truth herself seems to be his companion when again we are 
dealing only with an opinion and a very badly argued one at that....Thus 
if I want to remove [any theoretical construct] then I can of course 
proceed to do so, but I must admit that the only instruments available 
to me are the powers of rhetoric and self—righteousness. If, on the other 
hand, I accept only “objective” reasons, then the situation forces me to 
be tolerant, for there are no such reasons, in this case any more than in 
others....*” 


Herein lies a potentially fatal flaw. Feyerabend promotes all alterna- 
tives, but many would not be acceptable by the local democracy. These 
undesirable theories, however, if omitted as the majority would wish, 
would lose their value and not affect the pursuit of knowledge as they 
should. The pursuit would then be hampered because the democratic 
process desired to hamper it. This highly probable scenario is suspi- 
ciously overlooked in the vast bulk of Feyerabend’s writing. Interestingly 
enough, it is very likely that the purely democratic process would itself 
strike a death blow to democratic relativism. 

One can rightfully question how Feyerabend can legitimately pro- 
mote his logical paradigm and reasonable system after continually mock- 
ing logic and reason as simply alternatives with value equal to folklore 
and fairytails. This flagrant inconsistency is not addressed in his books; 
which, however, must be considered in order to for his position to retain 
any credence. 
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On a Free Society 


It is relatively simple to promote an ideology which is virtually 
impossible to implement. In doing so the responsibility of the failure lies 
on the culture and not on the originator. Feyerabend has done exactly 
this. In fact, Feyerabend himself belies his entire position with his own 
intolerance of objectivist paradigms: 


Finally, itis up to the citizens to choose the traditions they prefer. Thus 
democracy, the fatal incompleteness of criticism, and the discovery that 
the prevalence ofa view never is and never was the result ofan exclusive 
application of rational principles, all suggest that attempts to revive old 
traditions and to introduce anti-—scientific views are to be praised as the 
beginnings ofa new age of enlightenment, where our actions are guided 
by insight and not merely by pious and often quite moronic slogans.“ 


This is the true foundation of Feyerabend’s ideal. Beliefs that are in 
discord with his subjectivist views are “antediluvian”*® and “moronic.” 
Only his view ushers in “a new age of enlightenment,” while others are 
denigrated. All this false tolerance from the father of a Free Society!! 
Clearly, Feyerabend desires to promote his views and not all alterna- 
tives, regardless of his theatrics and two—tongued verbiage. 

Another flaw surfaces when it is realized that Feyerabend’s verbiage 
decrying objectivist indoctrination is simply a smoke—screen for his own 
indoctrination. For no less indoctrination would be necessary for all of 
any size society to become relativistic, as he desires, than to remain 
objective. If some are absolutists only because they have been indoctri- 
nated into that scheme, then at least an equal measure of indoctrination 
is required to convert entire cultures into subjectivism. 


On Education 
In Against Method, Paul Feyerabend states: 


...[ T]he epistemological anarchist...has everlasting loyalty to, and no 
everlasting. aversion against, any institution or any ideology....His 
favorite pastime is to confuse rationalists by inventing compelling 
reasons for unreasonable doctrines. There is no view, however “absurd” or 
“immoral,” he refuses to consider or to act upon, and no method is 
regarded as indispensable. The one thing he opposes positively and 
absolutely are universal standards, universal laws, universal ideas 
such as “Truth,” “Reason,” “Justice,” “Love” and the behavior they bring 
along, though he does not deny that it is often good policy to act asifsuch 
laws (such standards, such ideas) existed, and as if he believed in 
them....He has no objection to regarding the fabric of the world as 
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described by science and revealed by his senses as achimera that either 
conceals a deeper and, perhaps, spiritual reality or as a mere web of 
dreams that reveals, and conceals, nothing.* 


Again the Feyerabend reader is faced with an inconsistency in his 
methodology. To deny “universal standards, universal laws, universal 
ideas such as ‘Truth,’ ‘Reason,’ ‘Justice,’ ‘Love’ and the behavior they 
bring along” is to deny universals such as “Democracy,” “Democratic 
Relativism,” “subjectivism,” and “a Free Society.” The denial of univer- 
sals effectively produces the denial of Feyerabend’s position. 

It must be questioned if this truly Universalless scheme is what any 
school in any culture would want for its students. Education, therefore, 
while possibly kowtowing to Feyerabend’s ideas would doubtfully gain 
any benefits from it. Anarchism of any ilk has rarely, if ever, produced 
positive social effects. 


On Conclusions 


Conclusions are never met in the world of philosophy. We expend 
much wind, ink, and time wrangling over ideas that will rarely meet the 
real man, the person on the streets. Then we gloatingly pat ourselves on 
the back for ajob well done. We say “bravo” for our words which will never 
help a soul. 


I have many other exceptions to Feyerabend’s methodology. The 
framework, however, I have offered above. It is now time for others to 
pursue this further. It is my hope that I have somewhat adequately 
explicated the position held by Feyerabend. It was my intention to offer 
a short synopsis of his thought for others to be able to quickly read and 
understand. Let the reader judge my success. 
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2. John Stuart Mill and T. S. Kuhn had long been doing so. Hegel might have 
been one the very first to espouse the concept of relativistic truth. Without 
Hegel’s notion of synthesis, it is questionable if the idea of pluralism could 
have ever evolved. 
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11. Itcannever be completely clear ifa psychologist/philosopher creates his/her 
child—centered learning theory upon an epistemology for adults or if, 
instead, they scaffold their epistemology for adults with a preceding learn- 
ing theory for children. Herein, Feyerabend’s writings are not explicit. He 
merely claims that methods of learning from childhood to adult do not 
necessarily change as much as many would propose. In the end he creates 
a beautifully consistent learning theory upon the thesis that children and 
adults both learn through the proliferation of alternative ideas. 

12. AM, 168 

13. AM, 168 

14. AM, 26-7 

15. Democracy, in Feyerabend’s rationale, differs somewhat from John Dewey’s 
concerns. Dewey considers Democracy, both the governmental and social 
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forms, as being worthy of keeping — seemingly at all costs. Much of Dewey’s 
educational theory is based upon the importance of maintaining Democracy 
in America. Dewey believes that a Democracy needs an educated electorate, 
and therefore education is the servant of Democracy. Feyerabend, on the 
other hand, sees thought as a part of democracy rather than a guardian of 
Democracy. Feyerabend emphatically considers democratic thought and 
makes no mention of the governmental form of Democracy. 
3. AM, 309 

. FR, 62 

. PE, 31-2 

. This is not exactly true. Feyerabend does not mistrust science any more than 
he mistrusts any other tradition. Conversely, he does not trust science any 


more than he does any other tradition. Science is simply and solely another 
tradition. 


. TDK, 93 

. TDK, 114-5 
. PE, 29 

. FR, 297 


. Feyerabend here begins his consideration of indoctrination. While he 
demonstrates that belief in science, religion, folklore, or any other system 
of ideas is a form of indoctrination and acculturation, he also includes the 
acceptance of the significance of “reason” or “experience” as only one more 
paradigm into which one might become indoctrinated. 

. AM, 295 

. Understanding our own predispositions is not an easy matter. Most often, 
when we look at ourselves we find a vague, indistinct wall separating our 
identity—independent—from—our-—culture from our identity—as—part—of—our— 
culture. From birth, each person has undertaken a lifelong sojourn of 
acculturation encased within a semipermeable cocoon called “self.” As we 
absorb from the culture which surrounds us, we begin to mirror the culture; 
we become less and less the islands that our pride promotes us to be while 
more and more a carbon copy of what surrounds us. A lifetime of this process 
makes one far from independent from their environment; we become a part 
of the same process upon others. 


7. PE, 28 


. Itis difficult to determine if people hold presuppositions or are held by them. 
Herein is not the place for this discussion. Needless to say, however, 
presuppositions are powerfui, if not paralyzing in the human mind. Francis 
Schaeffer has mapped a history of Western presuppositional thought 
beginning with antithesis, evolving through synthesis, and culminating in 
relativism. He concurs with Feyerabend that man is the presuppositional 
product of the culture in which he dwells. 

. PE, 38-40 

. PE, 51 

. SFS, 74 

. SFS, 19 

. FR, 60 
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. TDK, 75 
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39. AM, 45 
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RRSM, 74-6 


41. AM, 215-8 


42. 
43. 


SFS, 96 

Although according to Feyerabend Objectivism is impossible. What is 
meant, therefore, is that this paper has thus far attempted to refrain from 
judgment. Only the facts have been reported. Even in this, though, a 
judgment has been made as to which facts and quotations should be 
reported. 

I have not misunderstood Paul Feyerabend’s philosophy; I simply 
refuse to validate and accept his position as a valid philosophic. Feyerabend 
would desire for me to accept Pluralism; and I recognize the strength of 
Feyerabend’s arguments and the enthusiasm of his methodology. However, 
accepting his ideology in toto, I heartily doubt that I will ever do. To 
understand is not to necessarily accept. How many of us understand the 
foundations and implications of certain religious systems and never per- 
sonal—ize them. The same is here. Feyerabend disbelieves in objectivity and 
absolute, self—existing, objective truth has absolutely no impact upon my 
beliefs of such. In fact, I acknowledge his freedom as well as mine to firmly 
believe in a convention that the other does not. Interestingly, the same 
arguments that he might use against me holding to my position—that I am 
a subjectivist whether or not I recognize it, because that is the nature of 
truth—I can employ against his position. Francis Schaeffer has made many 
arguments in opposition to relativism that are as “reasonable” as the 
argumentation of Feyerabend, if not more so. 

It should be realized that Schaeffer considers the relativism of the West 
as cultur al/presuppositional indoctrination. He would therefore argue that 
Feyerabend, as independent in thought that he propounds to be, is simply 
culturally/presuppositionally indoctrinated; that he has been infected by a 
presuppositional virus that blinds his philosophical vision to anything 
beyond the subjective. Even when Feyerabend mentions the absolutist 
beliefs of others, it is couched in the subjective guise of cultural diversity, 
and therefore not truly intended to sound objective or absolutist. Balk as he 
might, then, Feyerabend epitomizes the very intellectual infection that he 
bemoans—indoctrination. 


44. Schaeffer argues that the modern West—after 1960 in the US—has become 


relativistic in presupposition. If his position is valid, then we have a 
relativistic society; but it is extremely new. Feyerabend attempts to portray 
cultural diversity as relativism. This is a dangerous parallel. 

One would have to wonder if in today’s West, if the most independent 
thinkers are those who dare to ascribe to the Absolute, the beliefin objective 
truth. If all others are indoctrinated into a subjective perception of truth, 
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then it is the absolutist who is free and no one else. 

45. FR, 89 

46. Herein Feyerabend makes two significant implications that should not be 
overlooked. The first is that of his bias against anything that is based in the 
rational. Evidence, “logic,” “reason,” and observation are all to be dis- 
counted?! Nothing can be trusted if it is from the acculturated (indoctri- 
nated) mind of man. And yet, what of all that mankind knows has not been 
constructed in the mind, and therefore through the rationale, of man— 
apart from that which has been received through spiritual revelation. If 
evidence, “logic,” “reason,” and observation are all to be discounted, then so 
is Feyerabend’s entire position. 

The second implication that Feyerabend makes is the denial of the 
nature of man and his rational nature that was introduced by Augustine and 
Thomas Aquinas. Feyerabend has no source—since he considers the belief 
in God a cultural phenomenon and not a “Truth” imparted by The Abso- 
lute—for the rational nature of man. He recognizes a commonality but can 
ascribe it to nothing. He cannot even ascribe the rational nature of man to 
evolution—since that is simply one alternative of many. So, the contradic- 
tion arises in that he would want us to both dismiss our rational nature and 
employ it simultaneously. 

. FR, 309-10 

. FR, 304 

. FR, 13 

. I was not my intent to wax so dogmatic and critical. I was simply caught up 


in the mono—dimensional spirit of Feyerabend’s “Free Society.” I apologize 
to my readers. 
51. AM, 189-90 
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Every man’s work will become manifest: for the day will disclose it, 
because it will be revealed with fire; and the fire will test what sort of work 
each one has done. 


—1 Corinthians 3:13 


One hundred years after Marx (and perhaps 100 years before), the first 
or second question we ask of someone is, what does he or she do...[{not] 
what does he or she think or dream or believe? 


—Russell Jacoby 


I hate my job, but I love working. 
—Terry, a homeless woman! 


|. Introduction 


Jobs give us work to do, but it is not necessarily our work, work in the 
sense of life project or even calling—work of the sort that shaped teacher 
and labor leader Margaret Haley’s life and sense of self: 


To me...[wlork has been more than compensation. It has been thrilling 
joy.... I have been, I realize, merely a scout from the ranks of the 
besieged. If my work has any value to any one but myself, it will be 
because, at one point of the battleground, I have given service to my 
comrades-in-arms.? 


The work of the founder of the Chicago Teachers Federation (forerunner 
of the American Federation of Teachers) “was not just work; it was her 
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identity; it was her love.”* Listen to another description of work: “When 
I was in high school I thought a vocation was a particular calling. Here’s 
a voice: ‘Come, follow me,” says Rebecca Sweeney, a former nun who has 
been fired from sixteen jobs, generally because of her union sympathies 
and political outspokenness. “My idea of a calling now is not: ‘Come.’ It’s 
what I’m doing right now, not what I’m going to be. Life is a calling.”* 

Would that we all could speak this jubilantly about our lives and our 
life’s pursuits. Instead, too many, like a former student of mine, simply 
resign themselves to doing aiob—year after year after year. I believe this 
young man speaks for many when he says: 


For my whole life, I believed that I would graduate from high school, go 
to college, and get a job that I would have for the rest of my life, just like 
my parents had done. It would necessarily not be a job that I liked, but 
one I had to do in order to make money.*® 


Others, like Nora Watson, a trade writer, cry out in quiet protest and 
yearning. “Jobs are not big enough for people.” she says. 


It’s not just the assembly line worker whose job is too small for his spirit, 
you know? A job like mine, if you really put your spirit into it, you would 
sabotage immediately. You don’t dare. So you absent your spirit from 
it. My mind has been so divorced from my job, except as a source of 
income, it’s really absurd. My father was a preacher. I didn’t like what 
he was doing, but it was his vocation. That was the good part of it. It 
wasn’t just: go to work in the morning and punch a time clock. It was a 
profession of himself. I expected work to be like that.® 


A highly competitive job market exacerbates the potential tension Wat- 
son describes between a dispiriting, enervating job and a sense of work 
that calls forth and expresses one’s deepest self and most profound com- 
mitments. Who am I really? What is my real work? These questions 
easily are pushed aside in the scramble to “find” one of the too few good 
jobs available. 

My primary concern in this article is with the educational dimension 
of this tension between job and work. Schooling that does not encourage 
students to cherish their own hopes and dreams and that does not nur- 
ture and affirm a sense of responsibility—an ability to respond—acqui- 
esces in the dehumanization that comes with a reductionistic view of 
work as no more than a paid job. For the question of work is finally the 
question of human hope, desire, identity, and commitment. What do I 
hope for? What role can I play in “the quest to meet [the society’s and 
culture’s} highest aspirations and most profound commitments”?’ How 
can I best respond to a world! did not create, at least not singlehandedly, 
but of which I am now nevertheless a part? Hopes, dreams, commit- 
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ments, and a sense of purpose are not necessarily assets “on the job” for 
they have little to do with profit-making, but they are indispensable to 
real work. Doing a job well requires competence and skill, but not 
necessarily fidelity to commitments and ideals. 

I make this argument more fully in what follows, then speculate on 
the broad educational implications of conceptualizing work as much 
more than, and sometimes even antithetical to, particular jobs. More 
specifically, I: 1) emphasize the difference between work in the broad 
sense that Haley captures and a job, a contractual relationship that 
ideally, but not necessarily, supports one’s work; 2) argue that we need 
to affirm a spiritual conception of work; and 3) speculate on how 
educators might best respond to the confusion about work reflected in the 
voices I have quoted but rooted in the culture. 

Before turning to this, however, I want to speak to a couple of 
questions I anticipate. Why, some readers no doubt will wonder, engage 
in a battle over language and interpretation—work vs. jobs—when mere 
jobs, the kind that pay the rent, are so hard to come by? This is a fair 
question in these times when the possibility of a life shaped by some 
measure of security and stability seems more and more aluxury reserved 
for the few. “A painful contradiction runs through our daily economic 
news. The American economy is clearly expanding.... Yet every week 
brings more layoffs and fresh evidence or stagnant incomes.”* Further- 
more, “job shedding has become fashionable—the mark of a good man- 
ager. A whole industry of consultants has arisen to preach it.”® Although 
new jobs are being created, as government officials delight in announc- 
ing, they generally are low-wage, low-security jobs. According to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


[T]he 10 “occupations that are projected to add the most jobs between 
1992 and 2005, assuming moderate economic growth,” include nursing 
aides, orderlies, and attendants; waiters and waitresses; janitors and 
cleaners; salespeople, cashiers, general office clerks, truck drivers and 
food-preparation workers. The remaining two, registered nurses and 
computer systems analysts, are the only ones that require education 
much beyond eighth grade.’® 


There are not enough jobs for people, especially good jobs. “[F]rom 
about 1968 there have been and in the foreseeable future there will be an 
inadequate number of jobs requiring college-level skills and training and 
challenging enough to be consonant with the expectations of college 
graduates.”!! An “oversupply” of well educated job-seekers means, among 
other things, more competition for the good jobs that are available since 
“each new [college] graduate is competing with a large backlog of grad- 
uates from the recent past for each appropriate opening.” In short, 
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there is little reason to doubt that large numbers of people will be 
unemployed or unhappily employed in the years to come. 

Certainly this suggests continued financial hardship and insecurity. 
More than this, however, I think it lays the groundwork for a wide- 
spread—even more widespread than is already the case—sense of social 
disenfranchisement. For, in this country, “[o]ur jobs determine our social 
identity...who we are, our role, our status.”!* Being unemployed there- 
fore amounts to being socially obliterated—denied a social identity. This 
speaks, of course, to the brutality of a market economy, but also to the 
impoverishment of a culture unable to imagine and affirm the impor- 
tance of work not bound by the market. For, “[o]ur very definition of work 
as wage labor determines what joblessness means.”"* 

From this perspective, the fact that somany people are and likely will 
remain unemployed makes conceptually disentangling work and jobs all 
the more important, for making this distinction forces the question: 
What is my real work in the sense of life projects or callings? At stake are 
not just the material foundations of a decent life, but the spiritual 
identity of a people. “Fixing” the economy is one thing; taking back and 
extracting from the market a sense of our own work is something else 
entirely. 

What does the work do to the worker? E. F. Schumacher asks,’ and 
in this captures the moral impulse of progressive educational critics 
concerned with the relationship between education and work at least 
since Dewey. Mine, however, is a different question: What does the 
worker do or bring to the work—what consciousness, what sense of 
meaning and purpose, what values and commitments? Focusing on, or 
only on, the need for good, decent, well-paying jobs for everybody doesn’t 
illuminate the problem of how the market determines, and how we allow 
it to determine, the very meaning of work. Confusing the need for good 
jobs with the need for a deep sense of meaning and purpose in one’s life 
and so in one’s work only clouds the educational issue: Learning to doa 
job or even to recognize the need for more humanizing, less alienating 
jobs is not the same thing as learning to appropriate and affirm mean- 
ingful work for oneself. Recognizing this would open up an educational 
space for more clear-sightedness about what jobs are and are not— 
market relationships and not sources of meaning and purpose in and of 
themselves—and would mediate against easy dismissal of fundamental 
questions of identity and commitment. 

Related to the question of why engage in a battle over language when 
mere jobs (good ones, at least) are so scarce is the question of why bring 
in an explicitly religious language? The specific conception of work I am 
advocating is a religious (and furthermore Christian) one: work as 
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calling. Why do this, given the fears of dogmatism, intolerance, and 
violation of the near-sacred church-state boundary which God-talk 
almost always arouses, especially in academic circles? Because, along 
with whatever else this language does, it also evokes a context broader 
than the market in which to situate our work and so ourselves as 
workers. The notion of work as calling evokes a context in which the 
narrow question, Where do you work?, can be seen as a gross trivialization 
of the far more important question, What are you working for, and why? 
“I teach at SUNY-New Paltz” is my standard answer to the first question. 
The second question remains open for me, as it has for years, but espe- 
cially now as I reflect on the irony of writing an article about the spiritual 
dimension of work, keenly aware as I am of the publication requirements 
of academic jobs. 


ll. Work Vs. Jobs 


[J]obs are to work as leaves are toa tree. If the tree is ailing the leaves will 
fall. Fiddling with leaves is not going to cure an ailing tree, just as one 
cures an ailing tree by treating its roots, so we cure the crisis in work by 
treating the root meaning and purpose of work. 

—Matthew Fox 


When people speak of work, they generally mean paid work. This 
understanding of work excludes a lot, of course. Parenting, for example. 
The increasing animosity and harshness with which the broader society 
treats poor single mothers reflects, among other things, denial of the 
important work of caring for and nurturing children. Cutbacks in grant 
and scholarship monies available to college students and continued 
tolerance of gross inequities in the funding of public schooling” similarly 
testify to the society’s reluctance to affirm and support the important 
work of education. More than excluding specific forms of work, however, 
conceptualizing work as jobs trivializes and impoverishes the meaning 
of work. For, as “we relate work to compensation and value work accord- 
ing to its financial rewards...we reduce it to a commodity, something 
devoid of meaning apart from the marketplace.””’ 

Ultimately, I believe we drain ourselves of “meaning apart from the 
marketplace” when we “let the Department of Labor define work for us”™* 
and conceptualize work, including our own, as little more than the job at 
hand. Grounding identity in a job (or joblessness) and not more broadly 
in a sense of our work—work we ourselves choose to take up—trivializes 
identity and reduces it to the terms of the market. Identity literally is for 
sale when people have little sense of themselves and their work outside 
its relationship to the market. 
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Toni Morrison shows the horror and seductiveness of this Faustian 
bargain in Pauline Breedlove, a poor, black woman who takes a job as a 
maid and cook with the wealthy, white Fisher family to support her 
alcoholic husband and two children. The job gives Pauline not only some 
relief from the harshness and relentless boredom of her life, but also a 
feeling of power and of being important. Pauline “became what is known 
as an ideal servant, for such a role filled practically all of her needs.”!® 


Here [at the Fishers’] she found beauty, order, cleanliness, and praise. 
Mr. Fisher said, “I would rather sell her blueberry cobblers than real 
estate.” She reigned over cupboards stacked high with food that would 
not be eaten for weeks, even months; she was queen of canned veg- 
etables bought by the case, special fondants and ribbon candy curled up 
in tiny silver dishes. The creditors and service people who humiliated 
her when she went to them on her own behalf respected her, were even 
intimidated by her, when she spoke for the Fishers.” 


Pauline throws herself into the job and loves it. Service and compliance 
bring her “power, praise, and luxury.” Not surprisingly, therefore, and 
before long, “[aJll the meaningfulness of her life was in her work.”” The 
Fishers literally give Pauline a new name, Polly—the nickname she had 
never had but always wanted. Compared to the Fisher family, Pauline’s 
own soon pales in importance and becomes little more than “the dark 
edges that made the daily life with the Fishers lighter, more delicate, 
more lovely.””* Pushed finally to choose, Pauline betrays her daughter, 
Pecola, whose awkward presence distresses the lovely “little pink-and- 
yellow” Fisher girl.” 

The tragedy of Pauline lies in part in the evil of a society that pushes 
poor, black mothers to the bottom of the social hierarchy where they can 
be more easily exploited. Pauline is the ideal servant—poor, bored, and 
at the mercy of a culture that tells her gaining a rich employer’s favor is 
the most important thing she can do. But more than the horrors of 
racism, sexism, and poverty are involved here. As the ideal servant, 
Pauline reflects a culture that encourages all of us to put our jobs at the 
center of our lives and to think no further about our real work. What is 
needed, therefore, are not more jobs promising “power, praise, and 
luxury” in exchange for service and compliance (although we do need 
more jobs), but the education and discernment necessary to appropriate 
meaningful work for ourselves, apart from the vagaries of the job market. 

Although the meaning of the Protestant Work Ethic has changed 
significantly,™ the idea lingers that employment, any and all, is good. 
Even as the belief that the purpose of work is to serve a god has fallen out 
of the public consciousness, we have “elevat[ed] work to the status of 
religion.”” If “to have a job in America is to be a citizen,””* to be employed 
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is also to be legitimated, even saved and redeemed. (Nowhere is this more 
clear than in the discourse of welfare reform.) 

The Puritans’ idea that godly work is good work has been trans- 
formed into a valorization, even deification, of all employment, including 
that in alienating, dehumanizing jobs. Resisting this requires cultiva- 
tion of an alternative consciousness, a different way of thinking about 
work and a refusal to reduce our own work to the terms of particular jobs, 
which we may nevertheless choose to undertake for any number of very 
good reasons. However, doing a job well needs to be seen as a poor sub- 
stitute for appropriating real work for ourselves—a profoundly impor- 
tant act of imagination, faith, and affirmation that has little to do with 
selling ourselves in the marketplace of jobs, but at least something to do 
with how we conceptualize work. There are better and worse ways of 
thinking about work, conceptualizations that are more or less supportive 
of the best and not the worst human impulses—impulses, that is, to be 
courageous, compassionate, and hopeful rather than fearful, acquisitive, 
and cynical. 

Towards this end, I suggest a view of work as calling rather than as 
either job or vocation. I have already made the job/work distinction. Let 
me turn next, therefore, to what I mean by “calling” as opposed to 
“vocation.” The understanding of work as vocation is rooted in Martin 
Luther’s idea that “1) all Christians...have a vocation, and 2) every type 
of work performed by Christians...can be a vocation.””’ Along with 
whatever else this does, it lays a theological foundation for sanctioning 
all jobs as godly vocations. 

Against this, I suggest a return to the biblical idea of work as calling, 
which grounds work not in jobs per se (including jobs dignified as voca- 
tions), but rather more broadly in the idea of responsiveness to the 
human situation of being in but not wholly of this world. We are situated 
in a particular time and place and in this sense plagued (as Marx under- 
stood) with the need to make history under circumstances not of our own 
choosing, but also are borne up by personal hopes and dreams as well as 
communal traditions and commitments that give us some sense of what 
might be and ought to be. Commitments and ideals enable us to develop 
some perspective on what is because we have some sense of what “better” 
might look like. Unlike an understanding of work as vocation, which can 
be used to valorize employment without qualification, an understanding 
of work as calling invites/requires responsiveness to changing social 
realities continually judged in light of ideals and commitments. Work as 
vocation suggests that the goodness/godliness resides in the work itself: 
The vocation is the particular job the worker does. Calling, on other hand. 
suggests that the goodness/godliness has to do with what the worker 
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brings to the work or understands the work to be about. 

Let me be more concrete. I have critiqued a vocational understand- 
ing of work with the argument that it fails to deal with the reality of 
alienating jobs. Why then not simply complain about this and argue 
(with Barbara Ehrenreich and many others, no doubt) that what’s 
needed are non-alienating, personally satisfying, and rewarding jobs for 
everybody—i.e., good professional jobs that “offer some measure of 
intrinsic satisfaction, some linkage of science and service, intellect and 
conscience, autonomy and responsibility”?” 

The voices of working-class parents who cling to the hope that at 
least their children will have this fill Richard Sennett and Jonathan 
Cobb’s classic book, The Hidden Injuries of Class. Asked why she hopes 
her son will become a doctor, despite the medical bills she is burdened 
with and her many unhappy encounters with doctors, a mother explains, 


It’s not the money, see...if you could be in a position like that, at least 
nothing stands in the way of your doing good...that’s what you’re there 
for...if you’re a good person, then you can be a good doctor, and—I think 
such a person ought to treasure that, don’t You? I mean. most people 
can’t act like that.” 


This mother dreams of a job for her son that would allow him, without 
penalty, to be good—to act on his impulse to love and care for others, to 
really help. This is the presumed prize of professional jobs—the freedom 
to love on the job without risk of rejection. But like Dostoyevsky’s Grand 
Inquisitor who allows his “children” to sin with his permission, it is 
here the market that “allows” the deserving this transgression, this 
normally illicit joining of love and work. 


Only the professional has the kind of power that would permit him to 
carry out Nietzsche’s injunction to unite love and power. Sucha man [or 
woman] appears to be able to express his care to others without fear of 
affront because they need that nurturance from him, and he has no need 
of any product or action in return to practice his art, save their 
submission to his will—a submission the patient in need of treatment, 
the client accused of a crime, the student in need of knowledge or a 
grade, does not refuse. 


Valorizing professional jobs as vocations (whether or not this precise 
language is used) amounts not to rejecting but rather to affirming a 
market view of what counts as good work. To question the quality of life 
on the job, one measure of which is the amount of intrinsic satisfaction 
provided, is not necessarily to question the meaning of work for ourselves 
and within the broader culture. It is true, however, that the meaning of 
work becomes a problem in a society and culture that, on one hand, 
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relegates most people to jobs that do not allow them to do much of their 
real work at all and, on the other, perpetuates the idea (teaches) that jobs 
should or could allow the competent and qualified—i.e., professionals— 
to do truly good work. 


lll. How can Educators Best Respond? 


The language of work matters so much because it either reflects and 
affirms or challenges and critiques ideas about ourselves as workers. “To 
change how we talk is to change what, for our purposes, we are.”*! 
Consequently, I believe, educators need to consider not just how their 
practice relates to the world of jobs, but also how it figures into ideas 
about work. 

Educators and educational critics have long been concerned with the 
relationship between education and work,” but generally have not con- 
strued “work” as anything other than jobs. There are exceptions, of 
course. Dewey criticized that “tradition which recognizes as employment 
only those pursuits where one is responsible for his [or her] work to a 
specific employer, rather than to the ultimate employer, the commu- 
nity.”** More recently, David Purpel repeatedly has urged educators to 
view their work “as calling rather than job.”** David Orr similarly distin- 
guishes between a calling, which “has to do with one’s larger purpose, 
personhood, deepest values, and the gift one wishes to give the world” 
and a career, “too often [only] a way to support a ‘lifestyle’ by which one 
takes more than one gives back.”* 

Generally, however, arguments within the field of education have 
centered not around the cultural meaning of work per se, but rather 
around the relationship between schooling and jobs. Conservative critics 
generally “have criticized the nature of work education while supporting 
the larger goal of educating students for the workplace as one of the 
primary tasks of schooling” while progressive critics have tended to 
emphasize issues of equlty and fairness and so to stress that “schools 
should provide all students with the work skills they will need to 
function in the larger economy” (my emphasis) More critical, radical 
voices generally have pointed out that work education “functions...largely 
to prepare students for low-skill, dead-end jobs.”** Recently, Simon, 
Dippo, and Schenke deepened this strand of criticism by conceptualizing 
work education as a form of cultural politics.*’ They lay the theoretical 
and practical groundwork for an education that would give students a 
broad understanding of the world of employment as well as the skills and 
sensibilities they need to have some say-so over their lives on the job.* 

My project differs from theirs in that I am concerned not with the 
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relationship between schooling and employment, but rather with the 
cultural meaning of work and the educational implications of reconcep- 
tualizing work. How do educators encourage students to think about 
work in general and their own in particular—as a question of desire and 
of the soul, of commitment and responsibility (and, if so, to what?), as a 
problem to be thought about and discussed broadly and seriously, or as 
a question of selling oneself and performing in the marketplace? What 
resources do and could those of us who teach offer the young to help them 
see through the seductive promises of “power, praise, and luxury” and 
appropriate meaningful work for themselves? These questions speak to 
an education not oriented, whether critically or uncritically, primarily 
towards jobs, but rather towards work and the worker’s sense of what she 
most fundamentally is about in the world. 

In his 1960 satire, The Child Buyer, John Hersey lampoons a genera- 
tion of parents, teachers, and legislators awed by corporate power and 
woefully unable or unwilling to educate the young about much of any- 
thing else and certainly not about the importance of work they might 
appropriate for themselves. Hersey’s novel records the ridiculous, dis- 
tracting deliberations of the “Congressional Standing Committee on 
Education, Welfare, and Public Morality,” charged with investigating 
the plans of a representative of United Lymphomilloid of America (U. 
Lympho, for short) to literally buy the town’s smartest boy. The deal goes 
through in the end, a meaningless chronology having tediously been 
established while the moral questions were never even raised. Barry (the 
boy), his mother, and acouple of his teachers initially balk at the idea and 
oppose the plan. However, when the psychologically astute buyer accu- 
rately discerns and meets everyone’s price—financial security for one, 
the trappings of “high culture” for another, the promise of relief from 
stifling boredom for Barry—the last bastions of resistance crumble. 

Why does U. Lympho want Barry? In the service of what great project 
is his mind to be put? What justifies the sacrifice? No one knows. Sound- 
ing much like a task force calling for “excellence” in education to preserve 
“the nation’s” economic and military might in the world, the would-be 
buyer says U. Lympho needs high quality brains for a top secret, fifty- 
year defense-related project, and that’s all even he knows. What the 
buyer does understand very well, however, is the cultural crisis that 
makes his job of buying brains (and so of coopting work) so easy. As he 
puts is, 


At an astonishingly early age [a brilliant youngster...in this country] 
goes through a quest for meaning, for values, for the significance of life, 
and this quest turns, also early, into a struggle to make a place in society 
and to find values in it that will meet his particular needs. I hardly have 
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to tell you that the culture in which we live is riddled with inconsisten- 
cies, from the point of view of a child with a quick mind. 


U. Lympho, therefore, strives “to get the brains early and eliminate this 
conflict altogether.”*®* Barry really is the ideal acquisition—smart, bored, 
and at the mercy of a culture that worships corporate power, anxiously. 
“Any situation in which some men prevent others from engaging in the 
process of inquiry is one of violence.”*° Hersey makes the violence 
explicit: U. Lympho’s training of newly purchased “specimens” begins 
with an extended period in an isolated, dark room where the person is 
systematically “purged” of all memory, experience, and emotion—the 
better to do the intense, focused problem-solving The Project requires. 

Hershey’s biting satire raises uncomfortable questions. What are 
students taught to forget, to not remember, or to never even think 
about—that there is important work to be done, important projects to be 
undertaken, and that we might and even should help do this work, 
regardless of our position in the job market? The educational challenge 
is to take seriously not only the need for such affirmation, but also the 
conditions under which it is possible for students and teachers alike to 
resist the culture’s denial of the spiritual dimension of work; to gain the 
confidence, clarity, and hope necessary to believe they themselves have 
important work to do; and to cultivate enough of a critical consciousness 
to see what work needs to be done. 

Let me therefore, and by way of summarizing much of what I have 
already said, spell out in broad terms how I think educators might 
respond to the cultural confusion surrounding work. First, we could 
affirm the moral, political, and spiritual traditions that support a 
consciousness of having important work to do in the sense that we have 
important commitments to keep and ideals to uphold. Diverse though 
our nation is and fragmented though our traditions are, I believe some 
broadly shared commitments and ideals do shape, however inadequately, 
our common life. 


Cutting across the score of ethnicities, peoples, cultures, and traditions, 
one can sense a number of transcendent values which amount to 
elements of a broadly held common heritage.... Our political heritage 
clearly involves a deep and enduring commitment to democratic 
principles...{and these] rest primarily on a major moral principle: the 
dignity and autonomy of the individual.”! 


Our moral heritage—inscribed in such documents as the Ten Command- 
ments, the Sermon on the Mount, the Declaration of Independence, and 
the United Nations Declaration of Human Rights—“includes an intense 
concern for justice, equality, forgiveness, mercy, and, most important, an 
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aspiration for a community infused with love.” 

I generally ask students in my undergraduate social foundations of 
education classes to read the Declaration of Independence as a way of 
gaining some understanding of the moral and educational foundations of 
democracy. Students often comment that although they certainly knew 
of the document, they had never really read it. They generally, are 
shocked by the power and depth of the moral, political, and spiritual 
sentiments expressed. Not infrequently, however, there are efforts to 
dismiss and invalidate the document—protests that it is hypocritical. 
Slave-holders affirm equality; powerful men assume the moral high 
ground, oblivious to the plight of women. I see in this response not only 
a healthy skepticism and demand for some measure of integrity and 
accountability on the part of political leaders, but also a reflection of a 
culture reluctant to affirm its own ideals, if not eager to deny them. 

Besides affirming shared moral, political, and spiritual traditions 
that support a consciousness of having important work to do, educators 
could raise their voices—ideally, their collective voice—in protest over 
the proliferation of jobs unlikely to support anybody’s work and the social 
conditions that perpetuate such jobs. Certainly, we could be more truth- 
ful about what jobs are and are not, and could pay closer attention to the 
language of employment in order to disentangle work and jobs and to 
affirm a concept of work not reducible to particular jobs. 

I began thinking seriously about the moral and spiritual dimensions 
of work after a former student, speaking for herself, protested in class 
one day, “People without much money don’t have time to figure out what 
they want to do. They have to get through a program quickly and find a 
job!” Later in the semester, this student said to me privately and with 
much less fanfare, “I’m not sure I want to teach after all...” As Dewey 
suggested, such realizations and disappointments should be seen not as 
unfortunate twists and turns in the lives of isolated individuals, but 
rather as reflections of a social/cultural tragedy. “Nothing is more tragic 
than failure to discover one’s true business in life, or to find that one has 
drifted or been forced by circumstance into an uncongenial calling.”* 
Educators, therefore, need to affirm the desire to do good work, do all 
they can to open up spaces in which this desire can be spoken, and help 
students reflect on the commitments and ideals that might ground and 
shape their work. 

Helping students reflect on their own commitments and desires 
would, of course, require thinking about the conditions under which it is 
possible to affirm work not bound by the constraints of a particular job. 
I know there have been times when [| hesitated to tell others “what I did,” 
meaning what my job was, and other times when my job or jobs seemed 
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irrelevant to who I was and what I was about. Certainly this was true 
during my years of doctoral study when I viewed my work as having very 
little to do with the various part-time jobs I held outside the university. 
Reflecting now on what enabled me to define my work as much more 
important than my actual jobs, I would say these things were critical: 1) 
participation in a community built around shared ideals (specifically, a 
doctoral proaram with an explicit social justice orientation); 2) practical 
support for what I saw as my real work in the form of a mentor; and 3) 
expectation or at least hope that at some point I would have a job that 
would support my work. All students need and deserve this: a moral 
community that welcomes them; practical, tangible support; and trust 
that what is best in them will not be dismissed and trivialized in the 
broader society, but rather affirmed and accepted—even welcomed! 
Instead, too many, like Barry, are sold to the highest (or only) bidder and 
in this way are cheated out of their own important work. 

Most importantly, I believe, educators could and should affirm their 
own work and allow it to shape how they do their jobs. That is, we could 
bear witness, thoughtfully and diligently, to the commitments, ideals, 
and desires that give us a sense of who we are and of what we are about 
in the world, and we could encourage—stand with and give courage to— 
others striving to do the same. 
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Adolescents, 
Post-Structuralism, 
and “Playing it Cool!” 


Ruth Merttens 
University of North London 


I wasn’t brought up to believe that the truth was a slippery fish. I was 

brought up to believe that the truth is like a carpenter’s level—you can 

choose to use it, or you can choose to ignore it and build freehand. 
—Garrison Keillor, 1994 


Post-structuralism may be seen as the Zeitgeist of the late 20th 
century. I intend this thought, not as a comment about the tendency of 
academics to leap onto the “band wagon” of the latest and most impres- 
sive-sounding theories, but rather as a serious analysis of the ways in 
which some of its central ideas may be said to have permeated modern 
life so that they form the ground, the “taken-as-given,” the parameters 
within which rational discussion can take place at all. This is not simply 
a case of academic ideas, however turgidly expressed, filtering down to 
the level of popular culture and street conversation. Rather, a harmony 
may be discerned between the growth of theoretical ideas in the social 
and physical sciences, and the “common senses,” the doxa, that body of 
taken-for-granted truths whose apparent obviousness frame everyday 
life. This harmony is not, of course, coincidental since both are articu- 
lated and formulated within the same material, economic, social, and 
rhetorical contexts. 

This article arose out of the assertion of my 20-year-old son that his 
was “the blank generation.” Their parents, and the majority of adults in 
our society, grew and were formed in a previous and arguably more 
optimistic, less nihilistic world. The “blank generation,” my son ex- 
plained, could be characterised by a lack of passion, the “don’t care” 
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brigade. Whereas earlier generations had assumed that they could 
change things, and many appeared to be fired with both the conviction 
and the committment to engineer such change, his own generation, he 
felt, lacks both. They are truly blank. As George Steiner puts it, “The 
psychological and social fact that ours is an age in which embarassment 
terrorizes even the confident and the lonely has sharpened the inhibi- 
tions. Structuralist semiotics and deconstruction are expressions of a 
culture and a society which ‘play it cool.”? 

Some theologians, and many christians, recognise this “blankness” 
and have pondered both its causes and its remedy. At the same time 
many theologians and a few Christians have had to address, at some 
level, the central ideas in that body of theory broadly known as post- 
structuralist. I want to argue the connection between the malaise of the 
“blank generation” and these ideas. In the course of this I am not con- 
cerned simply to peddle an anti-structuralist line of argument. I believe 
that much of what is written by Barthes, Foucault, Derrida, Ricoeur, 
Lyotard, and others is of value and greatly advances our understanding. 
I intend to alert others to the dangers inherent in the implications of 
some of this thought and in the ways in which it articulates and is 
articulated by the blankness of youth culture. 

I take post-structuralist writings to have encompassed three ideas 
which can be traced through their inscription within the discourses of 
“everyday experience.” These can be summarised somewhat simplisti- 
cally as: 


the revolt against essentialism and the celebration of differ- 
ence. 

@ the view that the notion of identity can and should be dissolved 
into anetwork of non-substantial differential relations which 
together constitute that seemingly substantial identity. 

@ the refusal of any final or “grounded” reading of a text (its 
meaning), and the consequent reduction of truth to a “style 
effect of discourse.” 


I shall deal with each of these in turn. 
1. The Celebration of Difference 


Post-structuralism, at the level of theory, has colluded in the general 
acknowledgement of the partial and excluding quality of the supposedly 
universal “we” of much political discourse. Speaking bluntly, this theo- 
retical move encompasses not only a scepticism about any claims to 
“sameness” or any unifying qualities, or essences, which can be attrib- 
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uted to all members of a group such as women, the working classes, the 
oppressed, etc., but also a celebration of difference as such. 

Although it may be helpful to have exposed the myth of the unity of, 
for example, parents, in the name of the plurality of concrete differences 
between actual parents—in terms of their social class, ethnicity, back- 
ground, gender, etc.—nevertheless the turn in this direction has pulled 
out the rug from under any theoretical justification for anything other 
than a politics of the moment or of self. For politics is essentially a group 
affair, based on the idea of making common cause, and any political 
movement has always developed through a banding together, an insis- 
tence of our “sameness,” our commonality as “workers” (socialism) or 
“women” (feminism) or even as “friends of the earth” (environmental- 
ism); movements linked by their solidarity and sense of unity. 

It is important to recognise how this post-structuralist refusal of 
essentialism and celebration of difference is mirrored in current and 
general “common sense.” At the same time as we bear witness to a 
widespread malaise and disillusion with politics, we see fewer adoles- 
cents than ever before regarding group political activity as an option for 
producing change. Where in the sixties and seventies we “joined up,” 
partaking in SWP, the CND movement, Greenpeace, Lead-free petrol, 
the Campaign for Real Ale, and so on, now they opt out. The idea of 
“making common cause” seems almost to have vanished, markedly so 
amongst those adolescents most likely by virtue of background, intellec- 
tual interests, and disposition to have been, in a previous era, politicos 
or protesters. As one such teenager explained to me, “Politics is dead. In 
the sixties and seventies people believed that politics could change 
things; now we know it can’t.” 

Although this refusal of essentialism has undoubtedly been moti- 
vated by a desire to accept and endorse our specific differences, the 
effects of this are likely to be quite the reverse. It may plausibly be argued 
that the recognition of difference has lead to nothing so much as the 
marginalisation of those whose differences we recognise, or despise, or 
fear. In practice, the differences which are celebrated are those defined 
as virtues and others, equally well recognised, provide a reason to ex- 
clude. For example, it is the “difficult” teenager who is excluded from 
school. This sounds reasonable; teachers cannot be expected to put up 
with disruption, but it may be argued that we buy comfort here by 
rejecting otherness. A personal anecdote may illustrate the Christian’s 
difficulty. 

My three teenage children were receiving unlooked for and un- 
wanted attention from the local police. Enquiries revealed that this 
attention was being directed at them because a particular kid, known to 
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the police as “a bad lot” had taken to coming round and hanging out with 
“the gang.” Further enquiries revealed “the usual sad story’—a broken 
and probably violent home, trouble at school, the adolescent labelled as 
“disturbed,” eventually excluded from the school, then, a year later, 
being allowed into the local FE college. This student was then recognised 
by the college lecturers as “disturbed” although peaceably so—the word 
scizophrenic was by now being mentioned. Having discovered this, we 
pointed out to our kids that this unwelcome police attention was coming 
largely because of their known association with this student. My 18-year- 
old daughter turned round and demanded what we thought they should 
do. “Yes,” she said, “He is disturbed—we all know that. He’s often not 
much fun to be with, he has a lot of problems. We do know. But what 
would you have us do? Throw him out like the school did? Push him 
elsewhere so that he becomes someone else’s problem not ours? Is that 
the adult answer?” She did not ask it, but I posed the next question for 
myself, “Is that the Christian answer?” 

In the end, as Primo Levi reminds us, it is the fear of otherness, 
defined in terms of difference to ourselves, which has lead to the con- 
centration camp. “Many people, many nations, can find themselves 
holding, more or less wittingly, that ‘every stranger is an enemy.’ For the 
most part this conviction lies deep down like some latent infection; it 
betrays itself only in random, disconnected acts, and does not lie as base 
of a system ofreason. But when this does come about, when the unspoken 
dogma becomes the major premise in a syllogism, there, at the end of the 
chain, there is the Laager.”* Inasmuch as post-structuralism has con- 
doned this underlining of what divides us, one from the other, and 
renounced the attempt to find a “sameness in otherness,” it may be 
argued to be profoundly uneucharistic if not unchristian and, in the end, 
anti-human. 


2. The De-Stabilizing of the Notion of Identity 


One of the most talked about aspects of much post-structuralist 
writing is the reduction of subjectivity to a multiplicity of subject posi- 
tionings. The deconstruction of the notion of a stable “seat” to subjectiv- 
ity, a firm point or centre to the “I” that speaks, can be traced historically 
through the work of Nietzsche, Freud (undermining the idea that we can 
“know” ourselves), Heidegger (undermining the idea that we can “be” 
ourselves), Bataille, and Wittgenstein. Subjectivity is now seen as dis- 
cursively constructed. We are ourselves only insofar as others construe 
us and as we construe ourselves. Thus, a “gap,” a distance, is structured 
into the very heart of identity. “Since he comes into the world neither 
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with a looking glass in his hand nor as a Fichtian philosopher to whom 
‘Iam’ is sufficient, man sees himself in other men. Peter only establishes 
his identity as a man by first comparing himself with Paul as being of like 
kind.”® We are “selves” being seen and seeing ourselves as selves dis- 
tanced from the “I” of consciousness. 

The subject then, is no longer considered as the stable “ego” of the 
cogito, the unified self which endures through time and space. Subjectiv- 
ity, like reality, may be said to be a function of language rather than the 
other way round, as the famous Lacanian quotation puts it: “I am a poem 
not a poet.” Taking his cue from Saussurean linguistics, Lacan insists 
that the very identity of the subject consists in its lack of identity. “Every 
signifier, by definition, misrepresents the subject, distorts it. Yet the 
subject does not possess any ontological consistency outside this series of 
(mis)representations. Its entire identity consists in...the distance that 
separates it from the identity which could have been conferred upon it by 
a more adequate signifying representation.” 

Kids perceive that there is no aspect of selfhood which cannot be 
packaged, from which I, as a subject, cannot be distanced. Our appear- 
ances, our likes, tastes, inclinations, and even our fantasies and desires, 
can all be represented for us, as something of us but apart from us. 
Advertisements construct jeans-wearing, coca-cola-drinking, gum-chew- 
ing adolescents and Fred sees himself as son, brother, boyfriend, student, 
consumer, and producer. As each of these things he is “disciplined”; his 
behaviour constrained and afforded by the normative discourses through 
which such categories come to exist at all. 

Alienation then, is structured into the very notion of identity. We are 
ourselves only as our culture allows us to be, as we can be represented. 
Packaging is all—the container is void. Peel back the layers as I may, I 
find no substantive kernal, only a lack around which my desire is struc- 
tured. And in this post-modern refusal of the very notion of identity we 
witness also a refusal of a moral subject, one who is to be held, in Levinas’ 
terms, “responsible.”® Small wonder then, that adolescent culture bears 
witness to this lack of responsibility. An 18-year-old girl, taking her small 
brother to school, told him, “At school, you learn how to blag.” To “blag” 
is to bluff your way through, to pretend you have done things, finished 
your essay, got your course-work ready, paid attention during the lesson. 
It is epitomised by the symbol of the kid strolling out of the school during 
lesson time, carrying a piece of official-type paper, because “if you carry 
this you look as if you are on a message and no-one stops you.” The 
cleverest students are the ones who can “blag” most effectively, and this, 
they say, is fair enough since there is nothing else. To look as if you are 
clever, efficient, kind is to be clever, efficient, kind. There is no underly- 
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ing “real” me who is all or some or none of those things and who may be 
held to account. 

In Baudrillard’s terms we now have only the appearance, the image. 
Gone is the essence to which it corresponds. In this plethora of images, 
subjectivity as substance has been dissolved. And ours is truly an age 
which has capitulated to the sign. At the heart of this is “the murderous 
capacity of images, murderers of the real, murderers of their own model 
as the Byzantine icons could murder the divine identity.”’ But in the 
Borgesian endless succession of images, God is dead and the moral self, 
the ethical being to whom final appeals may be made evaporates and is 
no more. 


3. The Lack of Meaning and the Search for Truth 


The faith that all these images, these packages of myself, represent 
a real “me” is underpinned by the wager on transcendence, “that a sign 
could exchange for meaning and that something could guarantee this 
exchange—God, of course.”* But post-structuralism, insofar as it has 
stepped out with the post-Saussurian maxim that the “world of words 
creates the world of things,” has side-stepped if not abandoned utterly 
the belief in an external and pre-discursive reality. In the eyes of many 
this is tantamount to a refusal of the very category of an knowable exter- 
nal and physica! reality, and is the equivalent of saying that “language 
literally makes reality; ontology and epistomology are one and the same.” 

Derrida characterises the claim that a text can be “totalised” (i.e., the 
extent to which a “final meaning” may be produced by reference to an 
origin, end, center, or ground) as theological. “God is the beginning and 
the end of all things.”® Steiner, too, emphasises the extent to which the 
meaning of meaning is a transcendent postulate, and is one which the 
deconstructionists refute. To assume a ground to meaning is to wager on 
transcendence. “Deconstruction rules that the very concept of ‘meaning- 
fulness,’ of a congruence, even problematic, between signifier and signi- 
fied, is theological...” We may say, in this sense, that deconstruction is 
atheistic. The signifier leads us only back to another signifier, language 
refers only to language. 

Multiple readings of any text, the de-privileging of the notion of the 
author, and the lack of any unprobematic conception of language as 
referential (where words refer to some “reality”), have together acted to 
disturb a belief in the “transparency” of what we say or write, in a final 
and non-arbitrary meaning to our words. In this sense then, it is not that 
lies are possible or even probable, but that the aspiration to truth itself 
becomes unattainable. By unhinging the connection between sign and 
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reality, truth becomes relegated to its position as merely a style effect of 
discourse. 

We see the effects of this rejection of any notion of truth as something 
to be followed, sought for as a source of inspiration, in the commonly held 
assumption that there are many “truths” and even more in the wide- 
spread devaluing of its importance. Truth, we are told, is a slippery fish. 
Everyone, from politicians and statesmen through to business men great 
and small, is expected to lie. Falsehoods are told about matters from 
expense accounts to excuses for absence, from the amount something 
cost to how nice someone looks in her hat. From the large to the small, 
lying is an accepted aspect of social life. “Everyone lies,” one of the 
teenagers told me, “It is an essential part of modern life.” This is not to 
say that teenagers of today are more deceitful or less honest than 
adolescents of earlier, perhaps happier times. Rather, it is to point out 
that there may be a sense in which they no longer seek after truth since 
truth no longer exists. “There can be neither gospel in any authentic 
sense, nor, it follows, gospel truth.”’° 

I have not set out to argue against post-structuralism, nor to charac- 
terise the “blank” generation as immoral or amoral. I wanted simply to 
demonstrate the harmony, the concord which exists between some of the 
ideas of post-modernity and the culture of this generation. “I am the way, 


the truth, and the life,” we are told, and the opening quotation from 
Garrison Keeler reminds us of what must be an article of faith—that 
truth is to be used (or abused) and that it is uncompromising. In this 
fragmented and dislocated community through which our adolescents 
must struggle to pupate, perhaps the metamorphosis to a responsible 
adulthood for all of us can come about only if we ignore reason, and hence 
reasons, and obey the injunction to the disciples, “Follow me.” 
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Students 
and Legal Obedience 


John Martin Rich 
University of Texas at Austin 


It is generally believed that schools should teach students to obey the 
law as part of student responsibilities for good citizenship. Some educa- 
tors, however, believe that schools should promote critical thinking and 
the ability to choose wisely in public affairs. In fulfilling these latter ob- 
jectives, a danger exists that students might find grounds for not obeying 
the law. But if obeying the law is a significant and compelling citizenship 
obligation, then the grounds for doing so should be able to withstand 
careful student scrutiny. 

The purpose of this article, then, is to provide teachers with the 
issues, evidence, and rationales about legal obedience and disobedience 
so that they may better decide how they may wish to approach the issue 
of legal obedience with students. Our approach is to present and assess 
three grounds for legal obedience and two positions of disobedience, 
followed by some concluding observations. 


Legal Oobedience 


What is the basis for obedience to law? Is it because one is fearful of 
being apprehended and having to suffer the consequences? If so, then in 
any given situation where one’s illegal acts may go undetected, what 
would be the point of obeying the law? A related way of stating the issue 
is in terms of enforcement. Taylor holds that the concept of legal obli- 
gation is entirely exhausted by, and definable in terms of, enforceability.’ 
Thus, to say that one is to act or refrain from acting because of a law is 
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to say that penalties can be imposed by failing to comply. What defense, 
then, can be adduced for legal obedience? Three defenses will be pre- 
sented. 


Consent Theory 


Consent theory seeks to explain obedience to laws and civil authority 
by reference to a contract, compact, or promise to obey in return for the 
benefits of civil society. Of the many historical versions, those of Locke 
and Rousseau have been especially influential. 

Locke opposed the concept of the divine right of kings. Locke asserted 
that “Men being...by Nature, all free, equal, and independent, no one can 
put out of this Estate, and subjected to the Political Power of another, 
without his own Consent.” Locke’s general point is that nothing should 
be demanded of an individual that does not accord with his conscious and 
uncoerced will; hence, this theory of consent subordinates law and 
government to freedom. A promise to obey depends upon the continuance 
of democratic processes and the Protection of basic rights. 

Rousseau held that one should obey if commands conform to a 
general will.* The “will of all” should be distinguished from the general 
will: the former is the sum of particular wills; whereas the general will 
considers only the common interests, the good of everyone. The general 
will must come from all citizens and apply to all of them. Rousseau, 
however, was willing to accept a majority as surrogate as applying to all 
citizens. 

Consent theory cannot mean that every law depends on a separate 
act of consent by each citizen, as this would be incompatible with stable 
government. It may mean that the legitimacy of each law follows from 
some prior act of consent. But the problem is that people do not normally 
give such clear and specific consent. Could it mean that those who 
founded the nation gave their consent and thereby subsequent genera- 
tions are obligated to obey? Our ancestors, however, do not have the 
power to agree and promise for us. 

Some people do promise to obey some laws: many elected and 
appointed officials, some professionals, and naturalized citizens. But 
most Americans do not make such promises. It might be argued that by 
participating in public affairs, citizens acknowledge the legitimacy of 
laws; otherwise, they would not participate or would withdraw or ex- 
press an unwillingness to be bound by law. But a theory of obligation 
based on voting or any other form of civic participation will omit sub- 
stantial numbers of citizens. Rousseau’s general will implies active and 
continuous participation in producing just laws and a just society. But 
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none of the Western democracies come close to meeting this standard. 

Locke believed that remaining in a country amounted to tacit agree- 
ment to obey the laws. Yet people may remain because of economic 
conditions, their jobs, family, friends, health, and other reasons. Indi- 
viduals who stay, however, might tacitly consent by accepting govern- 
ment benefits. But this line of thinking is misleading because some 
government benefits are not voluntary (police and military protection) 
and other benefits (Social Security) may likely be accepted for economic 
reasons rather than legal convictions. 

Naturalized citizens take oaths to “defend the Constitution and the 
laws of the United States” and to “bear true faith and allegiance to the 
same.” This oath could be construed as a promise to support the legal 
order generally and conduct oneself as a law-abiding citizen rather than 
a promise to obey all laws. Promises, however, can be overridden when 
the person making the promise is unable to understand its significance, 
is incapable of rational judgment, is coerced, or requires the commission 
of immoral acts. 

Most citizens do not make promises to obey the law; yet, even if 
promises were used more extensively, it may have the effect of under- 
emphasizing other grounds for legal obedience. Thus the notion of a 
social contract and a theory of consent, while offering historically in- 
fluential reasons for obedience, are by themselves insufficient as a 
compelting and defensible explanation. 


Utilitarianism 


Utilitarianism is a nineteenth century British moral philosophy 
developed by Jeremy Bentham and John Stuart Mill that offers a dis- 
tinctive view of legal obedience. Utilitarianism holds that one should act 
to promote the greatest happiness (pleasure) of the greatest number of 
people. Pleasure is the only intrinsic good and pain is the only intrinsic 
evil. Generally, one judges the worth of an act by its consequences. 

One of its two forms is act utilitarianism. It holds that everyone 
should perform the act that will produce the greatest good over bad for 
all concerned. Since each situation and person is different, it is best not 
to establish rules for judgment but to allow each individual to assess the 
situation. One must decide, for instance, whether telling the truth is the 
best thing to do in this situation at this time. An act is either moral or 
immoral by judging whether it would bring about the greatest good or 
bad for everyone in a particular situation.‘ 

An act utilitarian would hold a presupposition in favor of legal obe- 
dience insofar as one should resolve doubtful instances in favor of obe- 
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dience. This resolution, however, would prevail only in those acts that 
produce the greatest good over bad for all concerned. But laws that 
impose general obligations, such as tax regulations or currency and 
customs restrictions, may be disobeyed because individual violations 
make no observable difference, no one is directly hurt, many such 
violations remain undetected, and abiding by them would promote pain 
over pleasure. Thus the act utilitarian may decide in some situations to 
import prohibited items or not pay taxes. 

Rule utilitarianism, the second type, holds that everyone should 
establish rules that bring about the greatest good for all concerned. Thus 
it eliminates the problem of figuring out what to do in each situation and 
provides rules for the uninitiated. Rather than decide whether to kill or 
not to kill whenever the problem arises, the rule utilitarian might 
formulate the rule: “Never kill except in self-defense.” 

Arule utilitarian would differ from an act utilitarian ifthe best moral 
rule prescribes observance of law even when the consequences of a 
particular act may be unfavorable. Yet, if violating a rule brings about 
more desirable consequences, it would seem that the rule should be 
changed, reappraised, or else no longer use its consequences as a basic 
test. Another problem is that if obedience to law is desirable, is the state 
therefore warranted in using any means to enforce obedience? The rule 
utilitarian is silent here. A further problem is protection of minority 
rights insofar as the greatest good for all concerned is often interpreted 
as the greatest good for “the greatest number of persons” (as Mill phrased 
it). 


Fair Play 


This rationale bases legal obedience on the duty of fair play. This is 
the principle that one is obliged to fair play in any social system that is 
mutually beneficial and socially cooperative where one has accepted the 
system’s benefits and intends to continue to do so. One should not take 
advantage of the system by not cooperating. Examples of the application 
of the duty of fair play are such activities as voting and tax-paying. The 
organization of political society is beneficial to everyone and requires 
certain burdensome acts (legal obedience). No single act of noncompli- 
ance is likely to disrupt the system, but the duty of fair play entails that 
those who have benefitted from the system, including their fellow 
citizens compliance with the law, requires of them to fulfill their obliga- 
tions, one of which is to obey the law. One’s responsibility to obey is 
voluntary because one accepted societal benefits and is therefore bound 
by a duty of fair play.® 
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Many important legal duties, however, do not depend upon benefits 
and many benefits cannot be refused. Military, police, and fire protection 
are available to everyone whether or not they want them. Some benefits, 
such as education, are compulsory. Thus, it would appear that accep- 
tance of benefits for which one has a choice may not be sufficient ground 
for obeying all laws or most laws. Moreover, some laws are not obeyed by 
many people, such as jaywalking and highway speed limits. It would 
seem that the duty of fair play would not require one to comply with laws 
widely violated. 

Those who are paying more than their intended share may question 
the wisdom of reciprocating fully or become less willing to contribute. 
One may object because others in similar circumstances are gaining 
more benefits or gaining more benefits for the same costs. Thus, the duty 
of fair play would be obtained only if the system is reasonably just; 
consequently, it provides no grounds for legal obedience in unjust 
societies. 


Disobedience 


Nonviolent Disobedience 


In considering disobedience everyday criminal acts will be excluded, 
whether violent or nonviolent, and the focus will be on especially 
debatable types. Civil disobedience, the nonviolent form on which we will 
focus, was brought to widespread attention by Thoreau, Gandhi, and 
King. Most legal codes do not recognize a crime by the name of “civil 
disobedience” but do render illegal a number of acts that could be so 
classified. One characteristic of civil disobedience is that of nonviolence 
to persons or property. Felonies, for example, sometimes utilize or result 
in some form of violence. Civil disobedience is a form of public protest, an 
act which is designed not to destroy but to correct what dissenters believe 
to be an injustice. The peaceful resister, in contrast to the violent person, 
can pick out the important forces in the environment and seek to alter 
them. Moreover, decisions imposed by violence likely become suppressed 
conflict. 

Second, civil disobeyers yield unconditionally to arrest and submit 
willingly to legal penalties. This principle is consistent with nonviolence 
and the public character of the act. A third characteristic is that the 
protest is directed against constitutional and legal defects and alleged 
injustices. As a corollary, disobeyers are not only aware that they are 
committing illegal acts but plan their acts to gain sufficient public 
attention and a hearing from those responsible for the alleged injustices. 
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By contrast, though felons frequently plan their acts, they conduct them 
in a clandestine manner and usually resist arrest. 

What alternatives are available besides civil disobedience when a 
law is considered unjust? Violent resistance (which would include felo- 
nies and revolution), furtive disobedience, silent acquiescence, and obe- 
dience under legal protest are major alternatives. As previously noted, 
violent acts are inconsistent with civil disobedience. Revolution and civil 
disobedience are incompatible because civil disobeyers are interested in 
correcting specific abuses yet desire to preserve the social order. Furtive 
disobedience and silent acquiescence are not as desirable as civil disobe- 
dience because by their failure to bring social abuses to public attention 
the abuses remain unchecked. Obedience under legal protest is plausible 
except when legal devices for redress of grievances do not exist (as in a 
totalitarian state), when these remedies would take so long to pursue 
that the objectionable law would meanwhile take its effect (as in the case 
of the Golden Rule, a ship that sailed into the Pacific nuclear test zone), 
and where laws will not likely be passed to overcome injustice without 
disobedience (as in the civil rights lunch-counter sit-ins). 

But some consider civil disobedience an attack on the state itself. The 
civil disobeyer, however, argues that order is a means and not an end— 
a means to a larger end. It is still necessary to distinguish the just from 
the unjust order. Clearly some laws are not necessary to the mainte- 
nance of the social order (i.e., many laws are not enforced by government 
officials), so that the argument that laws form acoherent system and that 
disobedience of a particular law lends to the destruction of the entire 
system have been disproven in practice. 

But state preservationists often ask: “What would happen if every- 
one went around disobeying the law?” The choice, they assert, is between 
obedience and chaos, for civil disobedience lends to a weakening of 
respect for law and, thus, can only be justified if one is prepared to 
endorse revolution.’ 

But civil disobeyers differ, as previously observed, from felons and 
revolutionaries. Since habitual obedience is needed to enforce manifest 
just laws, the civil disobeyer would hesitate to engage promiscuously in 
acts which would undermine respect for law.-Civil disobeyers, then, 
would believe their act justified and yet would hold legal systems are 
desirable institutions. 

The rationale for civil disobedience is usually the incompatibility of 
the law and one’s conscience. As Thoreau put it, “Must the citizen ever 
for a moment, or in the least degree, resign his conscience to the 
legislator? Why has every man a conscience, then?” Thus to act on 
conscience is to act on a higher sense of moral responsibility. 
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The problem, however, is that not every conscientious act is justified 
and conscience itself is not infallible.* Before being justified in engaging 
in civil disobedience it would probably be necessary to show that the law 
not only conflicts with one’s conscience but violates principles of justice, 
that legal attempts to change the law have failed or are likely to do so, 
and disobedience would probably result in desirable legal changes rather 
than worsening the situation. 


Violent Disobedience 


Violent acts are sometimes claimed to be justified because the entire 
political system needs to be replaced or dramatically changed. Violence 
can be defined as a sudden and extremely forceful act that causes 
physical harm or suffering. (Our concern here is with violence to persons 
rather than animals or property.) 

Revolution may be preceded by guerrilla warfare or acts of terrorism 
designed to gain maximum publicity in order to achieve political goals. 
Terrorists may target politicians for murder, mayhem, or kidnapping 
and may use deliberate acts of random violence to terrorize the popula- 
tion and force government to accede to their demands. Acts of subversion 
may also be undertaken to interfere with the established government by 
covert means. The decision of the United States to send aid in 1983 and 
1984 to the Nicaraguan guerrilla movement rebelling against the Marx- 
ist government is an example of attempting political change through 
subversion. 

The British, American, and French revolutions had somewhat simi- 
lar objectives and produced doctrines with many similarities. To justify 
rebellion it was necessary to show that right was on the side of the 
revolutionaries. One argument advanced was that the state was founded 
on a contract that had been broken by government. This argument was 
evaluated earlier under consent theory. Another claim is that higher 
laws exist than those promulgated by governmental authorities and one 
could appeal to these higher laws when the two types conflicted. This line 
of reasoning can be found in the Declaration of Independence. Third, 
rebellion was directed at the legitimacy of an established ruling class and 
their right to rule. This can be seen in Locke’s attack on the divine right 
of kings. Other grounds may be advanced for the overthrow of govern- 
ment. The Russian Revolution was inspired by Marxian principles of 
justice and postulations of historical inevitability that capitalism would 
be succeeded by socialism and then by communism. Other examples 
where violent disobedience may be claimed to be justified is under 
systems of slavery where slaves cannot gain their freedom by nonviolent 
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protest. 

Governments, too, often resort to force, intimidation, coercion, and 
other techniques to control their citizens. The Civil War represents a 
prime example. More recent examples are the internment of Japanese- 
Americans during World War II and the Kent State shootings. 

But when one’s rights are denied, why not seek redress through the 
courts? Fanon claims it is futile to do so because the courts are products 
of the system; and since the oppressor will never voluntarily cease exploi- 
tation, one must collectively overthrow the oppressor by any means 
available, including random and organized violence.® 

The effectiveness of this oppressor-oppressed argument rests on a 
tacit belief in certain universal rights; once it could be shown that 
government denies their rights, then some system of redress would be 
needed; yet it would not follow that violence was warranted. The end does 
not justify whatever means necessary to achieve it. Marcuse contends 
that no revolution can justify arbitrary violence, cruelty, and indiscrimi- 
nate terror. These unwarranted acts, however, have been used for the 
preservation of the status quo as well as its overthrow. In any case, 
revolutions have established new ethical codes: tolerance in the English 
civil wars and inalienable rights in the American and French revolu- 
tions.'° But as Popper has noted, we must be careful not to sacrifice one 
generation for the predicted lasting happiness of later generations. Since 
all generations are transient, our immediate responsibility is to this 
generation and the next one."! 

Violence is destructive of a stable and peaceful social order and its 
harm may be long-lasting. Governments permit citizens to use deadly 
force against the threat of deadly force, but they may not use more force 
than necessary for protection. But rebellion is considered illegal. Revo- 
lutionary activities appear unjustified unless serious violation of rights 
can be demonstrated, and legal obedience under protest has been tried 
unsuccessfully followed by unsuccessful attempts at civil disobedience to 
regain rights. Even then, it needs to be shown that the expected gains will 
considerably outweigh the instability, destruction, injuries, and loss of 
life likely to be sustained. 


Conclusions 


Fair play has advantages over both consent theory and utilitarian- 
ism. In some situations the duty of fair play overlaps with and reinforces 
a promissory obligation (as a promise to pay a debt). But the duty of fair 
play extends beyond promises by applying to situations when no prom- 
ises were made (paying one’s share of taxes). Fair play does not have the 
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burden of utilitarianism of requiring each person to consider the good of 
everyone when acting. This requirement makes morality too demanding 
for most people, whose concern is largely limited to family and close 
friends. Fair play is voluntary and is based on benefits received. Nor does 
it suggest the greatest good of the greatest number and thereby possibly 
exclude minorities from benefits, since fair play recognizes that there are 
no legal grounds for obedience in unjust societies. 

Obedience under legal protest is the first step in rectifying injustice; 
but conditions were outlined where such tactics would be fruitless, 
thereby leading to civil disobedience. Yet one would need to carefully 
justify civil disobedience. Violent rebellion and revolution are only war- 
ranted when serious violation of rights can be demonstrated, tactics as 
stated above have been tried unsuccessfully, and possible gains outweigh 
losses. A strong case could be made for slave rebellion, where more 
moderate tactics are unlikely available. Nevertheless, most American 
citizens have warranted grounds in general for legal obedience, though 
not obedience to all laws. 
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of Consciousness: 
Propositional Discourse 
and Moral Sensibility 


G. Thomas Ray 
Western Michigan University. 


Introduction 


Much of what schools teach and students learn is framed within 
taken-for-granted ways of knowing, cultural assumptions, and language 
structures that shape learning experiences in ways that students and 
teachers are often unaware of. In describing this hidden or implicit 
dimension of schooling, Elliot Eisner notes “that schools teach far more 
than they advertise. Function follows form. Furthermore, itis important 
to realize that what schools teach is not simply a function of covert 
intentions; it is largely unintentional [emphasis added]. What schools 
teach they teach in the fashion that the culture itself teaches, because 
schools are the kinds of places they are.”! Accordingly, students’ experi- 
ences in schools tacitly provide them with implicit ways of knowing, 
grounded in a cultural framework that supports and surrounds schools’ 
curriculum decisions and pedagogical methods. To use Clifford Geertz’s 
words, “Culture patterns...provide a template or blueprint for the orga- 
nization of social and psychological processes, much as genetic systems 
provide such a template for the organization of organic processes.”* Such 
patterns are encoded as a transparent framework for understanding and 
making sense of the world that people acquire as they become members 
of their various culture groups. This necessarily includes matters of 
moral norms and ethical sensibility, for as Ward Goodenough notes, 
“Every social order necessarily contains within it a moral order.” As one 
of many socializing institutions, schools play an important role in what 
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such moral norms should be and how they are learned. 

In their study of moral learning in schools, Philip Jackson and his 
colleagues argue that classroom experiences that have the greatest 
potential for shaping moral sensibility are not those that are overtly and 
explicitly taught. Rather, it is “the unintentional outcomes of schooling, 
the ones teachers and administrators seldom plan in advance, [that] are 
of greater moral significance—that is, more likely to have enduring 
effects—than those that are intended and consciously sought.” As John 
Dewey has warned, “The most important among all the consequences of 
an act is not necessarily its aim.” 

This essay examines one such tacit feature of schools—the language 
that is used there—for its implications for students’ moral development. 
The argument here is that the discourse of classroom and text that is 
characteristic of processes of learning, as well as expressions or evidence 
of having learned, limits the ability of students to become morally com- 
petent adults, capable of addressing serious social and environmental 
problems. The language patterns that Rudolf Arnheim® and Mark 
Johnson’ call “propositional” language, that Alvin Gouldner calls “criti- 
cal discourse,”* and that Ron and Suzanne Scollon call “essayist text” 
contain implicit structures that orient thought processes in certain ways. 
To examine what these structures are, how they occur in schools, and the 
nature of their morally debilitating effects is the purpose of this essay. 


Moral Sense 


Before turning to matters of language, a discussion of ethical sensi- 
bility is necessary in order to establish a framework for understanding 
the nature of the morally competent adult. One way of thinking about 
this has to do with the notion of moral perimeters, boundaries that 
separate persons and objects entitled to ethical consideration from those 
that are not. Along this line, John Wilson suggests that “The most re- 
markable thing in the moral history of mankind has been the rise—and 
occasionally the application—of the view that all people, and not just 
one’s own kind, are entitled to fair treatment.”” In this view, there is a 
relationship between moral bearing and the breadth of the moral 
perimeter of an individual or a culture group—the wider and more 
encompassing the boundaries, the more ethically competent the moral 
actor(s). Conversely, moral incompetence can be understood as a limited 
perimeter of obligation, a condition that is in part a consequence of a 
sense of isolation, a way of understanding the world and its objects as 
separate from oneself. Ways of knowing that view social relationships as 
an interplay of individuals, that conceive of the universe as constituted 
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of mechanistic elements, that legitimate apprehension of reality as 
rational objectification of discrete things and events, and that situate 
mental activity in the individual organism—these contribute to and 
reinforce a sense of self as isolated and autonomous, separate from other 
members of the biotic community, and with a commensurately limited 
sense of obligation. As Gregory Bateson argues, if “you arrogate all mind 
to yourself, you will see the world around you as mindless and therefore 
not entitled to moral or ethical consideration. The environment will seem 
to be yours to exploit. Your survival unit will be you and your folks or 
conspecifics against the environment of other social units, other races 
and the brutes and vegetables.”" 

For Bateson, “Nothing means anything except in the presence of 
other things,””* and it is an object’s contextual relationships, not the 
facticity of the object itself, that provide its meaning and condition. In 
distinction from Cartesian thought, which views the world as reducible 
to its atomistic components and emphasizes this sort of reductionist 
empiricism as a principal if not exclusive means of apprehending real- 
ity,'° Bateson’s epistemology brings into focus a holistic interconnected- 
ness and ecology of relationship of objects in the world. His classic exam- 
ple ofa person cutting atree illustrates this way of thinking. “Each stroke 
of the axe is modified or corrected, according to the shape of the cut face 
of the tree left by the previous stroke. This self-corrective (i.e., mental) 
process is brought about by a total system, tree-eyes-brain-muscles-axe- 
stroke-tree; and it is this total system that has the characteristics of 
immanent mind.” In this view, chopping is not a purposive action of an 
autonomous axe handler, but an action embedded in a reciprocal and 
communicative relationship. “The ‘mental’ system involved in cutting a 
tree is not a mind in a man who cuts a tree but a mind which includes 
differences in other characteristics in the tree, the behavior of the ax, and 
so on, all around a circuit which in essence is a completed circuit.” 

Understood this way, an object or a person is never an isolated entity 
with a definable perimeter, but is a “system whose boundaries do not at 
all coincide with the boundaries either of the body or of what is popularly 
called the ‘self or ‘consciousness ’...”° If Bateson is concerned with provid- 
ing a way of understanding reality as interconnected, Martin Buber 
provides a parallel way of understanding ethical encounters between 
humans. “There is no I as such but only the I of the basic word I-You and 
the I of the basic word I-It.... Whoever says You does not have something 
for his object. For wherever there is something there is always another 
something; every It borders on other Its; It is only by virtue of bordering 
on other Its. But where You is said there is not something. You has no 
borders [emphasis added].”!” And in a similar way, Nel Noddings states 
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that “apprehending the other’s reality, feeling what he feels as nearly as 
possible, is the essential part of caring from the view of the one-caring. 
If I take on the other’s reality as possibility and begin to feel its reality, 
I feel, also, that I must act accordingly; that is, I am impelled to act as 
though in my own behaif but in behalf of the other.”"* Taken together, we 
see Bateson, Buber, and Noddings converging on a view that stresses 
interaction in an interconnected ecology of relationship, one that can be 
understood not as a linear or reciprocal exchange among individual 
agents, but as an ethical and epistemological apprehension of self and 
consciousness as inextricably intertwined in a network of relationship. 

It is important to stress that in this sense a moral action cannot be 
a matter of linear and unidirectional behavior, because this way of 
understanding ethical sensibility isolates the moral actor, separates one- 
caring from cared-for, and conceives of the moral act—regardless of its 
benefit to the Other—as a linear and autonomous response to a morally 
problematic situation. And this way of thinking—again, an autonomous 
actor’s beneficence notwithstanding—not only cannot accommodate a 
holistic view of the world, but reinforces a sense of isolation, boundary 
and perimeter, and linear relationship. 

Bateson puts it this way. “There is an ecology of bad ideas, just as 
there is an ecology of weeds, and it is characteristic of the system that 
basic error propagates itself. It branches out like a rooted parasite 
through the tissues of life, and everything gets into a rather peculiar 
mess.”’® Turning now to propositional language and its effects on con- 
sciousness, we can see how discourse patterns in schools may be part of 
this “mess.” 


Language, Consciousness, and Schooling 


For Benjamin Lee Whorf, “The background linguistic system (in 
other words, the grammar) of each language is not merely a reproducing 
instrument for voicing ideas but rather is itself the shaper of ideas, the 
programme and guide for the individual’s mental activity, for his analy- 
sis of impressions, for his synthesis of his mental stock in trade.””° 
Accordingly, language is not simply a neutral conduit for expressing 
thoughts that emerge in a person’s mind, but a process that shapes, 
restricts, or otherwise organizes thought. Michael Shapiro states that 
what “people say...is usually a matter of giving voice to discursive 
practices that represent a selection from a fixed set of practices permis- 
sible in the language.” And as Heidegger puts it, “We do not merely 
speak the language—we speak by way of it.”” 

This way of thinking about language can be taken in different 
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directions. One might examine a language’s vocabulary for what can and 
cannot be expressed—the significance, for example, of how English has 
fewer words for “snow” than do languages of indigenous Arctic groups. 
One can examine syntactic structures. In most Western languages, for 
example, subjects and objects are separated by verbs, thus reinforcing 
subject-object dichotomization, a grammatical structure notably absent 
in the language of the Athabaskan Indians in Alaska.” Or, one might 
investigate the metaphorical dimensions of a language, how words and 
phrases contain “cultural forms of understanding” that enable new 
events to be understood within a group’s “shared set of preunder- 
standings.” 

Exploring propositional language and its moral dimensions, how- 
ever, requires a different approach. In classrooms, vocabulary, syntax, 
and metaphors are much the same as those of the larger macro-culture 
within which the school operates. What, then, characterizes the dis- 
course of schooling as sufficiently distinct so that the label “proposi- 
tional” can be legitimately applied and so that my argument that it is 
morally debilitating might stand? The critical and distinguishing pat- 
terns have to do with what is being communicated by and within the 
classroom language, what is to be accomplished by such communication, 
and what is implied by and within it. To put it another way, it is the 
purposes and functions of classroom language that require an identifi- 
able discourse pattern, one that legitimates certain ways of apprehend- 
ing the world and puts others out of focus. 

Within the classroom context, propositional language has a number 
of distinguishing characteristics. One is that its principal purpose is to 
assert and describe; it provides statements about “things,” objects that 
exist separately from other objects and outside the experience of the 
learner. For Johnson, “a proposition must assert something...” or it must 
describe “a state of affairs in the world, usually one holding between an 
entity and its predicates (e.g., properties) or among a number of enti- 
ties.” If we say, “All Gaul is divided into three parts,” we are implying 
certain things—that there is a Gaul, that itis knowable in this or in some 
other way, and that it exists outside of us. In this sense, learning is the 
acquisition of “what is” from without, to be acquired by understanding 
what is asserted or described—mathematics, histories, literatures, vol- 
leyball serving techniques, etc. For George Lakoff, “To know something 
is to correctly isolate one or more entities (the things you know something 
about) and to correctly categorize them as to their properties and the 
relationship holding among them.”” Or, if we take a more constructivist 
line, learning is less a process of acquiring knowledge from without than 
of creating meaning and meaningful relationships. But the process by 
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which learners express that meaning is equally propositional in that 
their product—the representation and communication about their learn- 
ing—is similarly descriptive or assertive. 

Another way of understanding the distinctive nature of proposi- 
tional language isin its low-context nature, which Edward Hall describes 
in this way. “A high-context (HC) communication or message is one in 
which most of the information is either in the physical context or 
internalized in the person, while very little is in the coded, explicit 
transmitted part of the message. A low-context (LC) communication is 
just the opposite: i.e., the mass of the information is vested in the explicit 
code.””’ The critical point here is in the degree of abstract explicitness in 
how meaning is expressed. As a message becomes less contextually 
situated in a shared and implicit system of meanings, a higher level of 
explicitness is needed in order to convey meaning—that is, a word must 
represents what it represents specifically, explicitly, and unequivocally. 
Or, since that is overstated, the communication must tend in that 
direction. As Johnson puts it, “words are arbitrary symbols which, 
though meaningless in themselves, get their meaning by virtue of their 
capacity to correspond directly to things in the world.” And for the 
Scollons, “The ideal essayist text is an explicit, decontextualized presen- 
tation of a view of the world that fictionalizes both author and audience. 
There is a high level of new information and the internal structure is 
cohesive and clearly bounded.” It is, then, an explicit and direct 
correspondence between word and world that is the critical attribute of 
low-context discourse. 

Another distinguishing characteristic is its linearity, an organiza- 
tional pattern that for Marshall McLuhan involves “the spelling out of 
one thing at a time, one mental or physical operation at a time” and for 
Arnheim “consists of linear chains of standardized units . . .”*! Language 
patterns of this sort link discrete and relatively brief concepts in a 
sequential way that organizes things first into discrete or separate 
chunks and connects them in ways that cause them to be understood and 
apprehended sequentially and therefore separately. One might go back 
and repeat or reconnect ideas; after having communicated concepts A, B, 
C, D, and E in that order, one could return to B, then to D, and back to 
A, etc., in order to make more clear the overall sense of ABCDE. But the 
connections are nonetheless between sequenced pairs, “one mental 
operation at a time,” and only one concept or paired relationship can be 
apprehended at a time. 

One way of thinking about schooling has to do with objectification of 
learning. Even without pressures for accountability that are provided by 
such educational innovations as competency-based assessment, mea- 
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surement-driven instruction, and achievement testing in its various 
forms, emphasis on learning outcomes as objectifiable behavior has been 
a common way of approaching teacher-learner relationships. Typical of 
this way of thinking, Madeline Hunter argues that “The most effective 
learning is accomplished when you make sure that the student knows 
when he has done well or, when he hasn’t, what needs to be corrected.... 
As a teacher, your job is to encourage him by...helping him to realize 
when he has learned, what he has learned, and what he still needs to 
practice [emphasis in original].”* 

Consistent with this way of thinking, what is to be learned as well 
as how that learning is to be expressed, must necessarily be understood 
as something external to the learner. What this way of thinking puts into 
high reliefis a view of reality prior to experience and therefore apart from 
the person who would apprehend it and communicate about it. Learning 
and its legitimate representation, to use Lakoff’s words, “has nothing to 
do with anything in the speaker’s mind. It has to do with the correct 
relationship between words and the objective world”**—that is, a world 
separate from the speaker, one that is describable, knowable, and 
existing in an objectifiable condition. 

Moreover, this is what schools teach as intellectually appropriate 
expression of phenomena. Andrew Ortony puts it this way. “A central 
presupposition of our culture is that the description and explanation of 
physical reality is a respectable and worthwhile enterprise—an enter- 
prise that we call ‘science.’ Science is supposed to be characterized by 
precision and the absence of ambiguity, and the language of science is 
assumed to be correspondingly precise and unambiguous—in short, 
literal. For this reason, literal language has often been thought the most 
appropriate tool for the objective characterization of reality.”** 

If the world is taken as objectifiable and learning involves accurate 
and literal description ofit, a particular form of discourse emerges for the 
expression of this way of knowing, one that both reinforces and is 
reinforced by this particular orientation to the world. This essay is an 
example of it. First, it is an effort in expository tradition to describe 
phenomena in a literal and unambiguous way. I, as writer, have certain 
perceptions about the world that I want my readers to understand, and 
I want them understood just as I understand them. Second, the language 
here is low-context. There are no kinesthetic or prosodic cues that face- 
to-face verbal communication might provide. The words here have cer- 
tain precise meanings, and my expectation is that most English speakers 
with a certain type of education will understand what I’m trying to get 
at. And third, the paper is linearly organized at all levels—words are 
linked to form sentences in conventional ways, paragraphs link and 
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organized sentences, and so on. We—my readers and I—have learned to 
understand this as clear and well-organized writing. We expect it of 
“good” writers, and as writers we have learned to expect it of ourselves. 
I have a conception of reality that I describe here using (as best as I can 
manage it) unambiguous terms that I share with my readers, and set 
them in a linear organizing system so that readers can be lead to an 
apprehension of a reality that corresponds with my own as closely as 
possible. This is what the Scollons have called “essayist literacy [which 
is] characterized as decontextualized in relation to situations. ... The logic 
of syntactic cohesion dominates essayist text. Vagueness and indexicality 
are ruled out.”* 

And so it is in schools. Texts provide a version of reality in linearly 
structured chains of units, descriptions of things. Classroom conversa- 
tion, in the fashion of Michael Reddy’s “conduit metaphor,” is an ex- 
change, a linear transmission to that speakers “get their thoughts 
across” clearly and provide others with an idea of what they mean.** And 
in evaluating student work, teachers are ever concerned with matters of 
accuracy, clarity, cohesiveness, and the like—whether that work is an 
essay, oral presentation, or creative performance—in the expectation 
that such work is or should be a replication of some product or idea that 
can be objectively apprehended. 


Objectification and Moral Perimeter 


For Arnheim, “while [propositional] language suits the needs of the 
intellect perfectly, it has a desperate time dealing with field processes...,” 
and he asks this important question: “How is one to account in sequence 
(diachronically) for the components of a totality (gestalt) that operate 
simultaneously (synchronically)”*’—that is, how can something in its 
entirety be understood or described in linear chains of expression? The 
answer, of course, is that it cannot be, and, as Arnheim acknowledges, for 
intellectual endeavors there is no particular need to do so. That, how- 
ever, is precisely the problem as I see it. 

If the principal purposes of school language are to assert and to 
transmit information about reality in literally apprehensible ways and 
to teach students to do the same, a legitimate discourse form is one that 
facilitates this project, and appropriately so. But a language that rein- 
forces ways of knowing that view reality as a set of discrete units and 
separates knowing subject from knowable objects puts out of focus a view 
of reality as an organic and interconnected whole. An extended immer- 
sion in this type of language experience reinforces a sense of self-as- 
individual and autonomous, and limits students’ abilities to see them- 
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selves as embedded in a wide and interconnected ecology of relationship, 
a perspective necessary for the type of moral competence articulated 
earlier. 

The Scollons put it this way. “Componentiality of all units of reality 
is assumed by the modern consciousness. One’s own role in this reality 
is equally componentialized. All aspects of reality are assumed to be 
clearly bounded, isolable, and imply structural interchangability.”* If 
we take this point seriously, modern consciousness is embedded in a 
cultural framework that permits or facilitates boundary conceptualization, 
a way of thinking that permits categorization, differentiation, etc., and 
that requires objective and literal ways of communicating about those 
categories and the objects they contain. And this in turn puts into high 
relief a view of self as separate in the world. 

For Mary Catherine Bateson, “it is out of our separation of ourselves 
from nature and the separation of our minds from our bodies that all of 
our estrangements are forged.”*® This is a critical point that she makes 
here in linking forms of conceptual separation with estrangement. By 
viewing the world as sets of objects and by separating oneself from them, 
we limit our ability to see ourselves in relationships, to see the Other as 
part of self. This permits the development and reinforcement of moral 
perimeter and allows us to ignore—or, perhaps better, limits our ability 
to perceive—the moral imperative of those outside and separate from us. 
As “language thinks us,” our discourse patterns reinforce our moral 
estrangement. 

If we are willing to accept, as Bateson does, that “what we deal with 
are descriptions, second order representations of how it is.... The Ding 
an sich is always and inevitably out of reach,” we must acknowledge 
after Korzybski, that no map can ever fully describe a territory but only 
provides an interpretation of it. Moreover, the very attempt to do so 
causes us to lose contact with territory and to estrange ourselves from it. 
As Merleau-Ponty suggests, “the absolute positing ofa single object is the 
death of consciousness, since it congeals the whole of existence, as a 
crystal placed in a solution suddenly crystallizes it.”“' Accordingly, in our 
propositional expression of phenomena we fix in our consciousness not 
reality itself but an abstraction of it. And as we learn the legitimacy of 
such discourse and acculturate ourselves to it, we learn to understand 
the world as abstraction and to experience it as separate from ourselves. 
And as part of this process, we learn to understand ourselves as separate 
from the Other. 

Bateson’s assertion that a first-order reality—the thing in itself— 
can never be apprehended should not preclude us from talking about or 
otherwise interacting with the world in a conscious way. We are 
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conscious, we do communicate in ways that assume objectification, and 
arguably schools should socialize our children to this sort of conscious 
experience. The problem is not that we learn to communicate in this way 
but that we learn to devalue other non-propositional forms of discourse. 
For example, metaphor (setting aside its socio-linguistic dimension) is 
too often regarded as ornamental or figurative, a non-literal and there- 
fore substandard mode of communication except for artistic purposes. 
Intuition, for another example, which for Arnheim involves “grasping 
the whole structure in simultaneity and seeing each component in its 
place in the total hierarchy”** tends to be regarded “a recreational respite 
from the useful skills, which are considered purely intellectual.”** Taken 
together, however, we can see how they may offer a way of thinking about 
language that if legitimated in schools might provide a balance to some 
of the problematic circumstances of propositional discourse. 

Bateson’s “syllogism in grass” illustrates this possibility: 


Grass dies. 
Men die. 
Men are grass.** 


Within the deductive tradition, the syllogism suffers from the fallacy of 
the undistributed middle term and is therefore invalid. But the purpose 
of logic is to represent truth literally and unequivocally—that is, 
propositionally. This set of statements does not provide a literal under- 
standing but rather a metaphorical one. It does not crystallize thought 
in categorical truths but provides a transitory apprehension of a much 
wider reality. Propositionally, humans of course are not grass. But if we 
accept the syllogism as a metaphorical “truth,” we permit ourselves an 
experience of reality where humans are grass—not only in the sense of 
a shared mortality, but in the sense that humans and grass are intercon- 
nected in a holistic ecology of relationship. Propositionally, we have a 
difficult time accepting humans-as-grass as truth because the two are 
categorically distinct. But taken intuitively, it makes perfect sense, for 
the metaphor does not so much describe reality as it contains it. And 
to be understood, it must be intuited, apprehended as a whole—that is, 
metaphorically, not literally. 

Bateson observes, or perhaps he quips, that this is the way that poets 
do their thinking,* which is to say that this sort of discourse is scientifi- 
cally unacceptable. But in terms of ethical relationship, it is quite 
another matter. It reinforces a sense of epistemological holism and 
expands—or, perhaps dissolves—moral perimeter. This humans-as- 
grass metaphor is an apt but insufficient illustration of what schools 
might do to balance somewhat the effects of propositional language—apt 
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because it points to possibilities and insufficient because it only points. 
But it is no small thing to offset some of the effects of two-thousand or so 
years of intellectual tradition. My purpose has not been to provide a 
comprehensive prescription for schools, but to bring into high relief a 
morally problematic feature and offer a direction for exploring solutions. 
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The Reflections of Linus: 
The Contradictions of Plato 
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University of Minnesota 


“Did you like Plato’s Republic?” asked Charlie Brown. 

“It was okay, but he seemed to try to hit you over the head with his 
philosophy in a way that at times was contradicting,” replied Linus. 

“What was contradicting about it?” 

“Well,” Linus began, “it was his view of democracy. Plato looked at 
democracy as the second to bottom rung in the ladder of social order with 
tyranny being the bottom rung. He even said, ‘...democracy is precisely 
the constitution out of which tyranny comes; from extreme liberty, it 
seems, comes a slavery most complete and most cruel.’ However, his use 
of dialogues as a means by which to convey his philosophy is a relatively 
democratic teaching technique.” 

“Yes, but how would you define democracy?” queried Charlie Brown. 

“That’s a good question. Let’s use the Webster’s New World Dictio- 
nary.” Linus climbed up on a chair and grabbed the huge volume off of a 
shelf. He handed it to Charlie Brown who started thumbing through it. 
“What does it say Charlie Brown?” 

“Democracy. From the Greek demokratia. Government by the people: 
rule of the majority.” 

“What else does it say?” 

“ ..the acceptance and practice of equality of rights, opportunity, and 
treatment.”? Charlie Brown paused. “It has a lot of other definitions. Do 
you want me to continue?” 

“No, that will do,” said Linus, “You can put the dictionary away. Do 
think our school is a democracy, Charlie Brown?” 
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“Well, it is not the majority rule. If that were the case, the majority, 
which are the students, would have all of the say.” 

“And if it were up to you to decide, what would you do?” 

“I'd go out to the ol’ pitcher’s mound and play baseball,” smirked 
Charlie Brown as he contemplated never having to go to school. 

“Exactly, and Schroeder would go play his piano, Sally would watch 
television, Lucy would sit at her psychiatrist’s booth, in other words, 
everyone would do their own thing. There would be food fights, truancy, 
and people smooching behind the bleachers. Wouldn’t you agree?” 

Charlie Brown blushed at the thought of him and the little red- 
haired girl smooching behind the bleachers. “Yes, I guess so.” 

“There would be utter chaos!” exclaimed Linus. His dander was up. 
“What do you think the principal would do about this chaos?” 

“I don’t know.” 

“He would clamp down pretty hard on us and enforce pretty strict 
rules. Don’t you think?” 

“Yes, but I don’t understand Linus. Through that line of reasoning, 
you just proved Plato’s theory that democracy is bad and out of democ- 
racy comes tyranny.” 

“No, I haven’t proved anything. Let me give you an example. Ray 
Charles is blind. Love is blind. God is love. Therefore, Ray Charles must 
be god.” 

“That’s silly.” 

“Yes, but it proves my point. Just as love and god takes many 
different forms, so does democracy.” 

“T think I’ve lost you.” 

“That’s okay, Charlie Brown. Let me try a different approach to 
clarify my meaning. Imagine we were in Miss Othmar’s class discussing 
the environment. Miss Othmar stated that nuclear energy is the best 
type of power. It is better than coal because it doesn’t pollute the 
atmosphere. Would you believe her? 

“Sure, she is the teacher. And Plato would argue that because of her 
age she has acquired a level of wisdom far greater than ours.” 

“This is true. But don’t you think Peppermint Patty’s friend Marcy 
is pretty smart?” 

“Yes, she is.” 

Linus continued, “Well, what if Marcy was in our class and made a 
better argument than Miss Othmar for solar energy. Who would you 
support?” 

“I don’t know? Marcy, I guess.” 

“Either way, it is your decision to choose who is right. Isn’t that very 
democratic? You have the right to choose, Marcy has the opportunity to 
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voice her opinion, and Miss Othmar and the rest of the class treat each 
person’s view with respect.” 

“No, that’s wrong, because Miss Othmaris the teacher, so her opinion 
is much more influential.” 

“If Miss Othmar told us her opinion and wouldn’t allow anyone else’s 
opinions to be heard in the classroom, she would be considered a tyrant. 
However, she allows for open discussions in the classroom and accepts 
different points of view to be voiced. Is that not democratic? Plato stated 
that some people have certain innate qualities. Mozart, one of the 
greatest musicians ever...” 

“Schroeder would beg to differ from you,” Charlie Brown inter- 
rupted. 

“Mozart,” Linus continued, “was only four years old when he wrote 
his first composition. He had an innate musical ability far beyond you or 
I. So what if our own Marcy was also blessed with an incredible under- 
standing of the environment and energy? Could Miss Othmar not learn 
from her?” 

“I guess so.” 

“Plato said, ‘One thing in the nature of philosophers let us take as 
agreed, that they always are in love with learning, that is, whatever 
makes clear to them anything of that being which is eternal, and does not 
merely wander about between the limits of birth and death.” Doesn’t 
Miss Othmar love learning? Doesn’t she fit this description, Charlie 
Brown?” 

“Yes.” 

“So as a philosopher, wouldn’t Miss Othmar always seek the truth?” 

“Yes, but I’m getting very confused. Before you proved that tyranny 
comes from democracy, and now you are saying that Miss Othmar is a 
philosopher. I thought she was a teacher.” 

“Charlie Brown, it is all very simple. Socrates can be likened to Miss 
Othmar. Socrates was sitting around with Glaucon, Thrasymachos, and 
several other young fellows. The conversation turned towards justice. 
Thrasymachos explained his theory. Socrates picked apart that theory 
through inquiry and reasoning and subsequently came up with an 
alternative theory. Just like Miss Othmar’s class, everybody has the 
opportunity to voice and defend their opinions. Is that not democratic?” 

“Yes, but Socrates made the stronger argument, in your example, 
Marcy made a stronger argument over Miss Othmar.” 

“This is true. But what if Marcy successfully argued an alternative 
view point with Socrates? As a lover of learning would he not agree to his 
own mistakes and seek the truth?” 

“Yes, but what does this all have to do with democracy?” 
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“In Miss Othmar’s class just as in Plato’s dialogues, each person in 
the conversation receives equal rights, opportunity, and treatment. 
Each has the right to speak, or not to speak and just listen. Each has the 
ability to chose what holds the most true for them. Isn’t that similar to 
our definition of democracy, Charlie Brown?” 

“Yes, I see your point now.” 

Linus went on, “This all gets back to my original statement which is 
if Plato thinks democracy is so bad, why does he use such a democratic 
teaching technique as an example to convey his philosophy? It is all very 
contradicting Charlie Brown.” 

“All of this philosophy makes my head hurt. Let’s talk about some- 
thing else.” 

“Have you finished your book report on Rousseau’s Emile?” 

“Good grief,” sighed Charlie Brown. 
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